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CHAPTER I. 

PASSION CONQUERS PRUDENCE. 

TT must not be supposed when that Ald- 
-■- ringhara rumour was put before Regi- 
nald Holbourne m' his fathers letter, he 
was not deeply mored thereby — he was 
furious, angry with the world — angry, al- 
though loath to acknowledge it, with him- 
self. His wrath was characterised by all 
the fierce, hysterical indignation of a woman. 
He knew how he was betraying this con- 
fiding girl, who so implicitly trusted him, 
with whom his word was law, who made no 
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effort to conceal her love. He knew that 
day by day, hour by hour, he was winding 
his way into the very depths of her nature — 
that already she dressed, read, studied, 
thought but to please him ; that she was 
gay or sad even as his own fitful mood 
varied ; that his frowns or smiles constituted 
the clouds or sunshine of her young life. 
He knew all this, and cursed himself because 
it was so. Weak he was, but Reginald 
Holbourne was no libertine. He shuddered 
to think that Lettice's fair name might be 
smirched through his imprudence ; and yet 
he perfectly comprehended that, if such fate 
had not already befallen it, such must 
be the upshot of their intimacy. He was 
cheating himself when he pretended not to 
believe that he had already done her that 
injustice. In his heart of hearts, he was 
conscious how men spoke already regarding 
her. 
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He suffered much at this time — he was 
torn by contending emotions; alternately 
swayed by paroxysms of remorse for the 
wrong he was doing Lettice ; then again 
swept away entirely by the violence of his 
passion. Anon he is plunged into the 
depths of despair, as he reflects upon the 
impossibility of bursting the fetters that bind 
him to Marion ; and even were that accom- 
plished, how is he to present this unknown, 
friendless girl, met with in an obscure 
lodging-house, as his affianced bride to his 
pompous father ? He would have spurned 
the idea of wronging Lettice, and yet he is 
stealing all her fresh young heart from her, 
garnering up all her girlish love, to give in 
return — what? Is he to tell her, a few 
weeks hence, that the past is all a dream, 
and that he is engaged to marry his cousin ? 
Is he to woo her still closer, and leave her 
blighted, a thing for women to scoff at, for 
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angels to weep over — a flower snapped ere 
it had fairly bloomed? Reginald would 
thrust such suggestion down the monitor's 
throat who should point it out ; and yet 
such sad ending is ofttiraes seen to misplaced 
passion. He carefully avoids all his friends 
and acquaintances at this time, or else it was 
impossible but that they should have noticed 
how ill he looked. His confreres in the 
City remark upon it. His eyes glitter with 
a feverish light, and exhibit livid rings 
beneath them. Lettice notes it too, and 
redoubles her care and attention. She 
would fain treat him as ah invalid, and 
timidly urges him to seek medical advice. 
He knows better. His passion and his con- 
science tear him to pieces in the fierce 
struggle that rages between them. He is 
beyond the skill of the physician. Flight ! 
— yes, he must fly; but shall it be from 
Lettice, or with Lettice? He is drunk with 
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passion ; half mad with remorse ! Poor 
child, she half shrinks at times from his 
ardent gaze ; and the blood surges to her 
temples when her eyes meet his. 

But as yet he has suffered no word of 
love to escape his lips, and hugs to himself 
this miserable subterfuge as puny consolation 
for his conduct. He tries unavailingly to 
stijfle the pricks of conscience with the 
thought that he has given no utterance to 
the passion that consumes him. Base 
mockery 1 — as if his every glance, every 
gesture had not wooed Lettice for weeks 
past, as if he could be blind to how she 
regarded him. 

He looks in on Lettice one morning, as is 
his wont before starting for the City ; he has 
passed a restless night, consequent upon the 
intelligence that his people meditate coming 
to town for three weeks or a month ; and a 
strong presentiment that neither the keen 
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eyes of Marion nor his sister will be blind to 
the fact that^ there is something amiss with 
him. He looks more haggard, seems more 
nervous and depressed than usual even. 
Lettice is struck with it, and as she greets 
him says, 

" You look too ill to go to business to-day, 
Mr. Holbourne. Believe me, you are wrong 
not to see a doctor, and take some care of 
yourself.' 

" Nonsense," he replies, somewhat rough- 
ly ; "I must go, and there's nothing the 
matter with me." 

** Your hand burns," said the girl. *' Will 
you promise to come home as early as you can, 
and take me out somewhere ? We haven't 
been into the country for a week," she 
faltered, " and that always does you good, 
you know." 

Yes, for a whole week he had debarred 
himself, from the pleasure of these country 
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rambles, thinking that by so doing he was 
smothering his love. For the last few days he 
had avoided her as much as possible, only 
to be conscious of her mute look of distress 
when they met, and the sorrowfiil appeal of 
her large earnest eyes as to how she had 
merited his displeasure. He hesitated, the 
temptation was great. He knew that to 
roam over the grass, or sit beneath the 
spreading branches of the grand old trees in 
Richmond, Bushy, or Greenwich Parks with 
her, represented paradise. He struggled to 
maintain the virtuous resolution he had 
formed. 

" Oh, what have I done," cried Lettice, 
" that you treat me so unkindly ! You have 
hardly spoken to me all the week. Please 
tell me my fault. It is only justice, Mr. 
Holboume, to let me know wherein I have 
offended. You know I would not displease 
you wittingly," and the girl's cheeks flushed j 
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and her mouth quivered in the ardour of her 
appeal. 

He gazed at her a moment as she stood 
there before him, her hands loosely clasped, 
her eyes cast meekly down, awaiting the 
specification of her misdoings. 

" Done I you have done nothing, child. It 
is I that have been out of sorts, out of 
temper, harassed, worried." 

" Then you are not angry with me ?" she 
exclaimed, as her eyes flashed brightly up 
into his face, and a smile played about her 
lips. " Ah, I was so afraid — I did not know 
how, but I thought that I had offended 
you !" 

" Nonsense, Lettice ; I have not been well, 
that is all." 

"Oh yes, I know how selfish I am, but," 
she continued smiling, " I am so afraid of- 
getting into disgrace with you. You some- 
times scold me, and that I don't mind, but 
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you must never be angry with me without 
scolding. You won't, will you ?" 

" No, you foolish child, and we will go 
for a run to-day. It will be good for both 
of us," replied Reginald, his prudential re- 
solutions scattered to the winds. "Mind 
you have your bonnet on by half-past four." 

" Delightful 1" cried the girl, clapping her 
hands. " If I have done amiss I know I 
shall be forgiven now. Where shall we 
go?" 

"Think. I must be off, and you shall 
tell me when I return." 

Lettice sat for some time after Reginald 
had left her wrapped in thought. No un- 
pleasant dream-land that, I ween, into which 
her fancy wandered, if the shining light in 
her eyes, and happy smile on her lips, may 
• be deemed indication of a maiden's mind. 
She was beginning to awake to the fact that 
Reginald Holboume was all the world to 
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her. She did not attempt to disguise it 
to herself — she acknowledged she loved 
him. Did he love her? She did not 
know; she thought so, she hoped so, but 
then he was so far above her I And then 
romantic Lettice reflected that King Co- 
phetua loved the beggar-maid, and had not 
Helena won Bertram at last? Did not 
Ferdinand woo Miranda, not knowing her a 
Princess ? And did not all the old romancers 
tell that love was lord of all ? She was so 
happy in her new-born love, that she gave 
but little thought of what might come of 
it. If Reginald would but confess that he 
loved her, that was all she wished for at 
present. Reginald! she murmured the 
name softly to herself twice or thrice — 
^ould the time ever come when she should 
dare address him thus ? But she was * 
wasting time sadly ; this would never do — 
she must see to her wardrobe. She must 
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look her very best when she was to go out 
with him. He was dreadfully particular, 
and dressing for one of these excursions was 
matter of as much thought and perturbation 
to Lettice as a toilette for the Queen's ball 
is to some of her aristocratic sisters. Then 
she had to settle where they were to go, 
and Reginald always expected her to know 
all about the trains ; and, with these reflec- 
tions, Lettice jumped to her feet, and began 
to be very busy indeed. 

First, she explained to her grandfather 
that Mr. Holbourne had oflfered to take her 
out for a trip into the country, and asked 
his permission. Little difficulty about that. 
The old gentleman thought little about any- 
thing unconnected with his own comforts. 
He was lapped in the egotism that is so 
constantly educed by the infirmities of age 
— more especially when conjoined ¥nith 
indifferent health. 
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" Very well, Lettice," he replied. " I am 
glad to think of your getting a little pleasure 
at odd times — it is somewhat dull for you 
here, child. But I can't have my dinner 
put off — I can't be kept waiting for you to 
come home." 

** No, grandfather dear, I will see about 
all' that. Sarah shall bring up your dinner 
at the usual time ; and, as for me, I daresay 
I shall manage to find a crust of bread-and- 
butter and some tea later." 

" Ay, that will do. I hope you will have 
a pleasant afternoon." And the old man 
once more resumed his study of the paper. 

" Grandfather dear, will you let me have 
a little money, please ?" said Lettice, timidly, 
as she seated herself on a stool at his feet. 

" Money I — and what may you want with 
money ? I presume Mr. Holbourne doesn't 
call upon you to pay for cabs or railway 
fares on these occasions?" And the old 
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man peered suspiciously down upon her. 

" No, indeed," faltered Lettice, as she 
coloured painfully ; "I'm afraid he knows 
the emptiness of my purse but too well. 
But, grandfather, there are articless of dress 
that I must have. I want some gloves, for 
one thing." 

" Gloves ! What does it signify whether 
a child like you has gloves or not ?" 

" You forget I'm not far from seventeen 
years old," retorted Lettice, defiantly ; ** and 
people begin to think us young women at 
that age." 

"Seventeen years old, you monkey? 
How time passes ! — I'd never have thought 
it. And now, just like your mother before 
you, you want to scatter my gear to trick 
yourself out in gews and gauds, in ribbons 
and laces. Go to, wench !" 

" Nay, grandfather, I'm sure it's seldom 
I come to you. It is but little I spend on 
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my dress — no girl could manage upon less 
than I do. But you must let me have a 
sovereign now." 

" D ye think Fm made of gold, girl ? — or 
have share in the sands of Pactolus? An 
I be not guarded of ray gold, 

* In spite 
Of an mj thrift and care, 111 grow behindhand/ ** 

Things looked ill for Lettice's request, 
but that young lady was cognisant of a pet 
weakness of her grandfather's. For a second 
she paused, and then, with a smile of mock 
humility, made answer — 

*^^We, ignorant of onrselyes, 
Beg often onr own harms, which the wise powers 
Denj ns for our good.' 

But nevertheless, grandfather, pleasure me 
in this thing, I pray you." 

" Aptly quoted, wench 1 — well put 1" ex- 
claimed the old man, in great delight. 
" But mark me, Lettice, this must last you 
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a long time — it's gold, child, and gold waxes 
hard to come by." 

A quarter-past four sees Lettice in gipsy- 
hat and dainty muslin robe, sitting at the 
window, anxiously awaiting Reginald's re- 
turn. Thanks to her quick memory and 
knowledge of her grandfather's weakness, 
her hands are neatly gloved. The girl's 
eyes sparkle with anticipation of pleasure, 
and glance impatiently from the street to 
the timepiece. Shall this day and that apt 
quotation recur to her memory in days to 
come? — who knows? No anticipation of 
evil clouds the bright, eager young face at 
present. The sorrows of the future are as 
yet mercifully locked in the womb of Time. 
At last she catches sight of him, and runs to 
open the door. 

" Ready, Lettice I'' he exclaimed — *' come 
along, then. What a punctual little girl it 
is !" and he looked fondly down upon her 
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as she slipped her hand beneath his arm. 
** And where are we bound for ?" 

" Let us go to Richmond, and stroll along 
by the river, or wander in the park — which- 
ever you like best. It is all beautiful down 
there, and we can forget hot, dusty Baker 
Street for two or three hours." 

So to Richmond they wended their way. 
Reginald felt a thrill of exultation run 
through his veins as he noticed the glances 
of admiration that were more than once 
bestowed upon his fair companion. Weak 
and unstable of character, even in his love 
he would fain be endorsed by the world's 
opinion — would wish that men should deem 
the object of his worship peerless among 
women. To-day he has thrown aside all 
scruples of conscience, and given himself up 
wholly to the enjoyment of the hour. They 
have wandered about the park till they are 
tired, and have now seated themselves on 
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the soft, velvety turf, beneath the shade of 
a gnarled old oak. 

" Have you no relations beyond your 
grandfather, Lettice?" he asks, lazily, at 
last. 

" Not that I know of," replied the girl, 
slowly. " I had a sister four or five years 
older than myself, but she married, and 
died shortly afterwards. I loved her very 
dearly, but never saw her but once after 
she left us." 

" Have you never seen your brother-in- 
law since ?" 

" No," said Lettice, musingly. " He was 
very kind to me, and used to make rather a 
pet of me when he was courting Lilian. I 
think sometimes it is perhaps grandfather's 
fault. You know, Mr. Holbourne, he is 
very fond of money. I was hardly old 
enough to learn the rights of the story, but 
either my brother-in-law wanted money, or, 
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what is quite as likely, grandfather fancied 
he might, and so gave him scant encourage- 
ment to come and see us. It was perhaps 
that, but I don't know," and Lettice absent- 
ly pulled to pieces some wild flowers she 
had plucked. 

"Then, if anything happened to your 
grandfather, you would be all alone in the 
world?" said Reginald. 

" All alone," she murmured, sadly. *' Ah ! 
Mr. Holbourne," she continued, as the tears 
welled to her eyes, "it is cruel to remind 
me of how desolate I may be ere long !" 

"No, Lettice," he whispered, in deep, 
passionate tones, as he drew her to him — 
" never alone in this world while I live. I 
love you, Lettice — love you so dearly that 
to lose you would be to lose the sun of my 
existence — to leave life a blank — to canker 
the very current of my blood ! I never told 
you so in words, but you have known it for 
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weeks past. Say, dearest, I do not woo in 



vain. 



She hid her face upon his shoulder for a 
few seconds as she yielded to his embrace ; 
then raising it, roseate with blushes, mur- 
mured simply " I love you," and surrendered 
her lips to his passionate kiss. 

"There," he exclaimed, as he released 
her. ** Mine now, Lettice, come weal, come 
woe ; are you not ?" 

" Come weal, come woe," she faltered, in 
low tones and with downcast eyes. 

She could scarce trust herself as yet to 
speak ; she was afraid to let him see the rap- 
turous light that glistened in her eyes. She 
took shame to herself that she had abandoned 
her lips to him so readily. The blood 
surged madly through her veins, and she 
feared that he might even detect the wild 
pulsations of her heart. 

They sat silent for some little time, her 
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hand locked in his. The declaration of 
pent-up passion had at last burst its bonds, 
and neither was inclined to speak. The 
fierce impetuosity of his love had infected 
her, and she trembled at her own happi- 
ness. 

" Come, Lettice," he said at length, " it is 
getting time to go ;" and as he raised her 
fronj the ground he once more clasped her 
in his arms. 

" Oh ! please don't, Mr. Holbourne," she 
whispered. " Let me go." 

" You don't deserve it," he replied. " Say 
Reginald." 

She raised her lips to his for a moment, 
then, murmuring shyly '' Please, Reginald," 
slipped from his embrace. 

Slowly they sauntered back to the station, 
but little conversation passed between them. 
Reginald Holbourne, at the height of his 
passion for Marion, had never found him- 
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self tongue-tied, and now he seemed to have 
no words to bestow on this girl whose love 
he had won — a love, too, that thrilled 
through his every pulse in a manner all un- 
known to that first passion of his youth. 
Lettice, however, seemed quite content ; her 
heart was too full for speech, and Reginald 
felt her little hand flutter as he gave her his 
arm through the crowd. 

"I won't come in to see your grandfather 
to-night, darling," said Holbourne, when 
they again arrived in Baker Street. " I shall 
go to my own den, and dream over my hap- 
piness. Good night, Lettice, my own." 

" Good night," she whispered, and with a 
shy little nod disappeared. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

AN AWKWARD MISTAKE. 

'' T\EMANDEZ raa voiture !" 

-■-^ " Le ma est raccomplissement du 
manage. Pendant deux ans on a dit la 
voiture de Monsieur, la voiture, notre voiture, 
et enfin ma voiture." So saith Balzac. But 
woman is at no loss to insinuate such au- 
thority over her male surroundings, although 
not fortified by the chains of matrimony ; 
old bachelors have been but as tops in the 
hands of termagant housekeepers ere now, 
more sleepy and less mutinous in proportion 
to their scourging; while mothers-in-law, 
sisters-in-law, &c., have reduced widowers to 
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complete subjection in two years, and de- 
manded " my carriage" when it seemed good 
to them. 

Miss Langworthy had ruled her uncle's 
house now for four years, and, I need 
scarcely add, at the present time exercised 
perfectly despotic sway therein. The 
banker, good, easy man, at times fussed 
and fidgeted, and made a feeble demonstra- 
tion of domineering over his own establish- 
ment, but it imposed upon nobody but him- 
self. The servants knew perfectly well that 
master's bluster was as nothing in compari- 
son with the calm, cutting reprimands of his 
niece — that Mr. Holbourne's wrath eva- 
porated in stormy, incoherent reproof; but 
that when Miss Langworthy found fault, 
something was wont to come of it. Marion 
would dedicate herself to the persecution of 
an offending housemaid with an assiduity 
worthy of a better cause. 
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Of late she had been rather disturbed by 
the rebellious spirit manifested by her 
cousin. Grace was perfectly aware of how 
Marion usurped the position that of right 
belonged to herself She was now old 
enough to make a stand against Miss Lang- 
worthy's dictatorial edicts, and more espe- 
cially did she now wage fierce internecine 
war on the subject of " ma voiture'' She 
claimed equal disposition of the carriage 
with her cousin, and flatly declined to abate 
one particle of such privilege. Marion was 
much annoyed at this disaflfection in her 
domestic kingdom, and felt rancorously dis- 
posed towards Grace in consequence. She 
could hardly expect her uncle to interfere 
in the matter, to the prejudice of his own 
daughter — that daughter, moreover, only 
laying claim to a half when she was fairly 
entitled to a whole. 

It had been Grace's growing intimacy 
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with Sylla Colliaghara that had given rise 
to this difference between them. Grace 
continually wanted the carriage to go to 
Churton. Miss Langworthy detested Chur- 
ton ; she did not get on either with Sylla 
or Sir John, and from experience she knew 
that she was much more likely to see Robert 
Collingham in Aldringhara than at Churton. 
A sharp passage of arms had taken place 
between the cousins on the subject, where- 
by Miss Langworthy made two disagreeable 
discoveries, to wit, that her monopoly of 
the carriage was at an end, and that Grace 
could successfully assert her independence. 
These seemed positive injuries to Marion's 
mind ; she brooded over them at times with 
feelings* much the reverse of friendly towards 
her cousin. 

Robert Collingham, meanwhile, continued 
his visits to the banker's house. He was 
quite an habitue there now, and they s^w 
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him fully four days out of the seven. Al- 
dringham was not likely to overlook such 
fair cause of gossip, but varied much in 
opinion as to which it was of the young 
ladies that so attracted him. While one 
portion of the town held that he wooed 
Miss Holbourne, the other declared that his 
attentions were directed to her cousin. 
Marion was herself at times somewhat per- 
plexed upon the subject, but of late, upon 
discovering that Grace's absence produced 
apparently little effect upon him — that he 
was quite as willing to sit, talk, and have 
tea with her, and that the non-appearance 
of Miss Holbourne led to no more than 
courteous inquiry concerning her, and a 
civil message of regret at not seeing her — 
Marion had come to the conclusion that 
these visits were meant exclusively for her 
fair self. 
Miss Langworthy was gifted with quite 
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her share of vanity, yet she appraised 
her attractions in by no means an extra- 
vagant manner. If she held her personal 
charms rather higher than circumstances 
quite warranted, she laid far more stress 
upon her tact and talent of making the very 
best of herself in every way. She knew 
well that a woman who could talk pleasantly, 
and help men out in the making of conver- 
sation, oftentimes distanced her handsomer 
sisters in the race matrimonial. She had 
seen many a beauty with all the men at her 
feet upon first coming out, and marked how 
short such sway held power, unless the 
pretty face had something behind it. Boys' 
heads were still turned, it was true, but 
those of more mature growth and under* 
standing soon tired of such doll's flesh. 
Marion knew that few who had once paid 
court to her ever failed in their allegiance ; 
and it was knowledge of this that filled her 
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breast at times with bitter indignation 
against Reginald Holbourne. He, she felt, 
was bound to her by faint ties of affection 
now. True, she cared in reality nothing 
about him ; but that did not the less prevent 
her resenting his defalcation. She took a 
malicious pleasure in making him feel his 
chains at times, although she had slight idea 
of ever marrying him. 

Marion had, in sooth, good reason to 
suppose herself the magnet that attracted 
Robert CoUingham. Even when Grace was 
present, it was to Miss Langworthy that he 
principally addressed his conversation. 
Robert CoUingham was deemed heavy 
among men. He could talk sensibly enough 
if the conversation ran in those two grooves, 
agriculture or shooting, in which his life 
was bound up ; but outside them he was 
mute. Now, that ingenious idea of Punch 
with which Mr. CoUingham had opened his 
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' undefined siege in the banker's drawing- 
room, although it had done him yeoman's 
service in the preliminary skirmishing, of 
course proved inadequate as his visits waxed 
of greater length. But when Miss Lang- 
worthy had finally determined that this de- 
votion was meant for herself, that it was at 
her altar that such incense was burnt, she 
devoted herself nobly to his assistance. 
This ingenious young lady took to reading 
the Agricultural Journal^ and divers other 
works of a similar character, and, by airing 
the knowledge thus acquired, made conver- 
sation both easy and interesting for her ad- 
mirer. Mr. Collingham was delighted ; he 
got quite animated upon one occasion, and 
was so carried away by Miss Langworthy's 
critical remarks upon the double plough 
that he declared he must speak to Sir John 
about letting her a farm. 

" Hum," mused Marion, after his depart- 
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ure, " this scientific talk is not favourable to 
flirtation. If he'd talk to Sir John about 
letting me a husband, 'twould be more to the 
purpose. I presume that at last is to be 
the issue of his bucolic mind. Ah ! me, it's 
weary work when one has to do so much of 
the wooing oneself." 

And then her thoughts reverted to those 
bygone days when Reginald was at her feet, 
and she bitterly contrasted his wild, boyish 
devotion with the phlegmatic attentions of 
her present admirer. Had she tried to keep 
that love ? No ; in all honesty, Marion 
was fain to confess to herself that, though 
she had been at some pains to maintain 
their engagement, she had exercised little 
industry to keep alight the fire which had 
once burnt so fiercely. 

It is a delicious Summer morning. The 
hum of the bees and the fragrance of the 
flowers come pleasantly through the open 
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window, at which Grace Holboume sits 
reading, or, to speak, perhaps, more accu- 
rately, musing. Her book lies in her lap 
unheeded, although the slender fingers still 
keep raark of the page. Miss Langworthy 
is busily engaged writing letters at a Daven- 
port, and the scratching of her pen alone 
breaks the silence. Suddenly the door 
opens, and the banker appears — apparition 
most unusual at that hour in that apartment. 
His countenance gleams with gratified pride; 
he flourishes the double gold eye-glass with 
much magnificence — his whole form is swell- 
ing with self-importance. His tall, portly 
figure positively dilates with the intelligence 
of which he is bearer. Marion at a glance sees 
that her uncle is overflowing with some sub- 
ject tending to his self-glorification, and 
patiently awaits the unfolding thereof. 
Grace, too, although by no means so quick 
at reading her father as Miss Langworthy, 
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speedily discerns that he is in a state of great 
jubilation, from some cause or another. 

"Ha! girls," he exclaimed, jocularly, 
" what for my news this morning, eh ?" 

" That would be to buy a pig in a poke, 
indeed, uncle," retorted Marion. " It may 
be that consols are down, which concerns us 
little. It may be that discount is raised, 
which concerns us less." 

" It may be that you bring new dresses, 
which concerns us much ; or new ornaments, 
which concerns us more," cried Grace, 
laughing. 

" Faith, child, that's not altogether a bad 
shot of yours. If I don't bring silks or 
jewels, I bring that which leads to both," 
replied Mr. Holbourne. " A welcome gift 
to most young ladies at any time." 

'^ And that is ?" inquired Marion. 

" A husband !" 

"What?" exclaimed Grace. 
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"A husband! It's a doosid flattering 
thing, and a handsome tribute to my position 
in the country, to find a good old county 
family like the CoUinghams seeking an al- 
liance with mine. I'm quite aware, my 
dears, that your own charms are quite suf- 
ficent warranty for young men falling in love 
with either of you, but of course they would 
feel also that William Holbourne is rather 
a desirable relation to count upon in these 
parts. I think," he continued, with facetious 
humility, "the name is not altogether un- 
known in Aldringham and the surrounding 
neighbourhood." 

The banker paused, . and played with his 
eye-glass, as, with half-shut eyes, and be- 
nignant smile, he took an introspective view 
of his own importance. 

" Of course," he continued, gazing ap- 
parently at the mantelpiece, and speaking 
more as if soliloquising than addressing him- 
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self to either lady, " I should never dream of 
asserting any authority of mine on a point 
like this. It is obviously my duty to point 
out that a man like Robert CoUingham is a 
desirable parti ; that he is of good family, 
good position, and of fair means; that he 
in due course will take yet higher position. 
Still, if you have any objection to view him 
in the light of a husband " 

" Then Robert CoUingham has asked your 
consent to pay his addresses, uncle," inter- 
posed Miss Langworthy, with a pout. *' He 
might have known in these days that it is 
more usual to obtain the lady's consent first 
on such a subject." And Marion tossed her 
head with much consciousness. 

Grace, meanwhile, contemplated this 
announcement with grave interest. She 
was quite aware how un suited Marion was 
to her brother, and suspected that very 
little love existed between them at present. 
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What would Marion do ? Would she have 
the hardihood to boldly throw Reginald 
over in presence of his sister ? How stupid 
it was of her father not to have made this 
announcement to Marion alone I As it was, 
she felt in the delicate position of being 
looker-on in a conference at which it was 
most desirable she should not be present. 

" I don't agree with you, Marion," replied 
Mr. Holbourne, pompously. " It may be 
the custom rn these levelling days, but I 
think Mr. CoUingham is perfectly right. I 
am old-fashioned enough to consider that 
the head of the family is the first to be con- 
sulted in a matter that so nearly concerns 
him." 

Miss Langworthy saw that she had made 
a mistake— that she had ruffled the feathers 
of the banker's self-importance. 

" Excuse me, uncle," she replied ; " it is 
no doubt right that it should be so ; but 

d2 
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girls," she continued, smiling, "can't help 
feeling a little jealous when the avowal is 
not made to them in the first instance. We 
take it ill that men should dare ask our 
hands from anyone but ourselves." 

"Well, I daresay you don't quite mean as 
much as you say, Marion ; but Robert Col- 
lingham's is an offer worth consideration. 
What am I to say to him, Grace ?" 

"Grace I" ejaculated Miss Langworthy, as 
the blood flew to the very roots of her hair. 

" I, father I" exclaimed Miss Holbourne, 
in blank astonishment — " why, what have I 
to do with it?" 

"Do with it, girl I Why, when I tell 
you as plainly as I can speak that Robert 
CoUingham asks you to be his wife, I should 
fancy you had a good deal to do with it." 

" Ask me, father I - You mistake, your 
message is for Marion." 

" Not at all, Grace," exclaimed Miss Lang- 
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worthy, quickly. " I have foreseen his pro- 
posal was imminent for some time, my dear. 
Pray allow me to offer my congratulations, 
and leave you to arrange matters with your 
father." And, darting a most malignant 
look at her cousin, Marion swept out of the 
room. 

" Old idiot I" she muttered, between her 
clenched teeth, as the door closed behind 
her; "to think how he has made me com- 
mit myself, and to know that my chit of a 
cousin saw it all I That I, Marion Lang- 
worthy, who deemed she had a head upon 
her shoulders, should have been made a 
mere catspaw of ! But take heed, the 
three of you," she continued, as the hot, 
angry tears of shame and vexation started 
to her eyes ; " you shall find Marion ill to 
jest with — albeit you have fooled her this 
time." 

" Oh, father I" exclaimed Grace, as the 
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door closed — " how could you lead her into 
such a trap !" 

Mr, Holbourne was dimly conscious that 
he had conducted his embassy badly. De- 
spite her efforts to control herself, he had 
not been blind to his niece's flushed face 
and indignant exit. 

** Good gracious !" he exclaimed — " why, 
what is the matter ?" 

" Can't you see, father ? Marion thought, 
as she had good right to think, that Robert 
CoUingham's proposal was addressed to her. 
He has paid her far more attention than he 
ever did me." 

*' God bless me !*' exclaimed the banker ; 
" and I thought I had put it so perfectly 
clear before you.'* 

'*But you did not, father; until you men- 
tioned ray name, I had no idea but what it 
was to Marion you were speaking." 

" Now don't be absurd, Grace. You and 
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Marion of course had come to a foregone 
conclusion on the subject, and therefore had 
made up your minds as t6 whom Robert 
CoUingham'g proposal would be addressed ; 
but as for telling me, a magistrate of 
neariy twenty years standing, and a man of 
business to boot, that I can't put a case 
lucidly, it's too ridiculous." 

"Well, father," replied Grace, "the fact 
remains the same; we did misunderstand you, 
and I am afraid you have caused Marion 
much annoyance." 

" I am sorry for that," returned Mr. Hoi- 
bourne, " very sorry, I should be grieved to 
wound Marion's feelings ; but, at the same 
time, what am I to say to Robert CoUing- 
ham ? His message is to you, Grace. Let 
us have no further misunderstandings." 

" Tell him, please, that I am very sensible 
of the honour that he has shown me, but 
that it cannot be." 
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"Don't be foolish, child. It's a good 
match for you. Think over it till to-morrow, 
before you say him nay." 

" If I thought over it till dooms-day, I 
should never say him otherwise," retorted 
Grace, decidedly. "You may tell him so 
when you please ;" and to evade further con- 
verse on the subject, Miss Holbourne made 
her escape into the garden. 

And what all this time Were Marion's re- 
flections ? She had betaken herself to her 
own room, and shutting herself in with her 
wrath had sat down to think. Bitterer 
meditation seldom fell to the lot of maiden. 
She who was wont to hold her head high, 
had stooped to angle for a man's good-will, 
only to find herself tricked, and her cousin 
whom she held in slight esteem preferred 
before her. Then she had but little doubt 
that Reginald was playing her false, and 
bestowing on another the love solemnly 
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plighted to her. True, she had been just 
as ready to prove false to her vows as he 
could be, and she had as yet, moreover, no- 
thing but mere rumour on which to accuse 
him of infidelity. Still in Marion's eyes her 
jilting him was a thing to laugh at, while 
the converse was a crime which called upon 
the gods for vengeance. Then, again, Marion 
was a woman who loved power, and she 
viewed with some dismay and much dislike 
Grace's calm but gradual assertion of her 
actual position. Miss Langworthy felt that 
the domestic sceptre was slipping from her 
grasp. She ground her white teeth as she 
mused over all these things, and gradually 
worked herself intp a feeling of extreme 
rancour as regarded three people — to wit, 
Grace, Reginald, and Robert CoUingham. 

"As sure as there is a sun in heaven, 
Grace and Robert CoUingham shall pay dear 
for this morning's work !" muttered Marion 
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at last, with an angry stamp of her foot. 
" She will be out of my way if she marries 
him, and one path to vengeance open to me 
at once, Twould be best so. He may wed 
her from prudential motives, but I don't 
think he will altogether forget that the hours 
sped lightly in my society. He will stoop 
to my lure again, I fancy ; and if so, be it my 
business to see the matrimonial shackles sit 
none too easy. As for Reginald, I must first 
have clear proof of his guilt. Time enough 
then to think of fitting punishment for the 
ofi'ence. I can, I suppose, do nothing regard- 
ing this till we go to town. We all lie glib 
enough. on paper. Stop I Where did I put 
that eccentric epistle I received at the Fancy 
Fair. It's a mere chance, but the man 
declared himself a detective. I'll try him ; 
he shall ascertain who this light-o'-love of 
Reginald's is, if he can." 
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The result of these reflections was that Mr. 
Lightfoot found a nibble at one of his night 
lines, as we have already seen. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ORDERED ABROAD. 

pEGINALD HOLBOURNE, the mom- 
-■-^ ing after that Richmond excursion, 
springs from a bed of roses to confront once 
more this world's dull realities. He had 
fallen asleep lulled by the sweet conscious- 
ness that Lettice loved him — that the words 
that bound them irrevocably to each other 
had been at last spoken — that the struggle 
between his conscience and his passion was 
over — that he had won the girl in whom 
his whole being was wrapped up. 

But reflection comes with the dawn, and 
the roses of evening are apt to develop 
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their thorns by daylight. As he goes 
through man's grimmest matutinal task, the 
operation of shaving — when, looking our 
worst, we are compelled to confront our- 
selves, and meditate upon the lines that sins 
and advancing years have written upon our 
countenances — he muses in troubled fashion 
upon his complications. Of course he must 
break with Marion now — but how? The 
letter that is to carry that intelligence does 
not seem quite so easy to pen as he had 
deemed it last night. How is he to put it ? 
What is he to say ? This new love of his 
will hardly be an eligible excuse for the 
breaking of that long-plighted troth. And 
then Reginald feels bitter shame at the idea 
of throwing over a girl whose love he had 
won as an heiress, now that she is but 
slenderly endowed with this world's gear. 
He need have little compunction, did he 
know all ; but then, that is precisely what 
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he does not know, and he believes Marion 
thoroughly true to her engagement. 

Well, he thinks there is no necessity for 
writing that letter to-day. Like most weak 
men, he takes comfort in the idea of pro- 
crastination. Something may turn up — of 
a verity something will turn up, that shall 
make him regret such procrastination for 
many a long day. A jealous, irritated wo- 
man, stung to madness by recent disappoint- 
ment, is even now searching into the truth 
of the story so current already at Aldring- 
ham, and her emissary will have scant 
trouble about striking the trail. Better he 
should make a clean breast, did he but 
know it, than live to learn of what an out- 
raged woman can be capable. When they 
are of a type as cool, clever, and unscrupu- 
lous as Marion Langworthy, the beverage 
produced by such brewings is wont to be 
bitter in the mouth. 
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Anon, Reginald begins to think upon what 
he is to do regarding Lettice. He is pretty 
nearly dependent upon his father, as far as 
income goes, his salary in the Cit)'' at pre- 
sent being a very small aflfair. That his 
pompous father, with his exaggerated no- 
tions about his own position, would listen 
for one moment to the idea of his marrying 
a girl with neither money nor family, was 
scarcely probable. Nothing should induce 
him to give up Lettice ; and yet he was quite 
aware that, if this business came to Mr. 
Holbourne's ears, and he should persist, in 
defiance of his father's wishes, in adher- 
ing to his engagement, it .was more than 
likely that his allowance would be with- 
drawn. 

The more he thought over things, the 
more unpleasant they seemed, and it was 
with a moody brow that he descended the 
stairs. The door of the ground-floor par- 
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lour stood open ; he entered, and Lettice, 
her eyes sparkling with pleasure, and her 
cheeks glowing with blushes, advanced to 
meet him. 

" Reginald," she said shyly — " I'm almost 
afraid to call you so as yet — I couldn't let 
you go without seeing you this morning. 
Was it all a dream yesterday, or did you 
tell me you loved me ?" 

" I told you so yesterday, and tell you 
so again this morning, darling," he replied, 
as he clasped her in his arms and kissed 
her ; *' and mean to tell you so for ever, as 
long as I have breath wherewith to give it 
utterance." 

*' Ah I" said the girl, as she looked fondly 
up into his face, " it is true, then, and not a 
fevered vision of the night ? I am yours, 
and you are mine — my very own, Regi- 
nald." 

" Yes, sweet, ' an ill-favoured thing, child, 
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but thine own,' as your grandfather would 
say. Are you sorry, Lettice, that you gave 
away your heart in Richmond Park yester- 
day ?" 

" No, I am proud and pleased I did so. 
But I think you had it before, if all were 
told." 

"Well, child, that is a confession you 
shall make to me this afternoon. 'For 
which of my good parts you did first suflfer 
love for me?' Your grandfather's talk is 
catching, Lettice — ^he leads me into quota- 
tion, as he did into reading the dramatists. 
Mind you have your bonnet on by half-past 
four. For the present, good-bye." And, 
snatching another kiss, Reginald Holbourne 
took his departure in far more jubilant spirits 
than those with which he had descended the 
stairs. 

Fair to gaze upon is Lettice as she sits 
curled up in the window this Summer mom- 
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ing, her masses'* of dark hair skilfully coiled 
rouad her head, and deftly kept within 
bounds by a bright blue ribbon, a smile 
playing on her lips, and the dark luminous 
eyes glowing with the happy light of assured 
love. She is not thinking in the least of 
the future ; the present suffices her amply. 
She supposes Reginald will marry her 
before long ; but in the meantime he loves 
her, and she is going for a ramble with him 
this afternoon — what more can she want? 
Love him ?— oh I yes — does she not truly 
and honestly? And then Lettice amuses 
herself trying to puzzle out how it was she 
first lost her heart to him? And the 
psychological question occupies her for near 
upon an hour. Commend me to those 
under the influences of the god. Sweeter 
warrant for all folly shall never be quoted. 
Sad it is when our hearts wax callous, and 
laugh to scorn the arrows of Eros, when. 
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alas 1 we no longer vow the grandest scene 
of ancient history was 

" Actium, loet for Cleopatra's eyes. " 

We may be wiser, we may be richer, we 
may be better, but the golden hours have 
departed never more to return. I have 
always thought that Anthony was more 
blessed than is common to mortals. The 
power to love lasted long with him, and he 
perished in the hey-day of his passion. 

But there are ever links in love's flowery 
chain, and, to Lettice's dismay, her grand- 
father insisted upon it that she should 
accompany him to the Regent's Park that 
afternoon. The girl strove hard to evade 
this arrangement, but the old gentleman 
was peremptory, and she did not quite like 
to tell him that Reginald had promised 
to take her out. She felt angry with her- 
self for not stating so boldly — and yesterday 
it had been easy to do so ; but now he was 
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her avowed lover. Lettice's heart fluttered- 
as she thought of it, and her lips seemed' 
less glib with his name than they were wont 
to be. What was she to do ? She did not 
like to confess how matters stood between 
them to her grandfather, until she had 
Reginald's permission to do so. And yet 
he might feel hurt if she failed in her 
tryst ; so she scribbled a little timid notey 
telling him where she was gone, hoping he 
would not be cross with her, " for indeed 
she could not help it," and would he follow 
them ? Having entrusted this to the servant, 
with stringent injunctions that it was to be 
given into Mr. Holboume's hands the mo- 
ment he returned, Lettice set off with her 
grandfather on the proposed walk. 

Before they had got twenty paces from 
the door they encountered a well-dressed 
man, with somewhat retroussS nose and keen 
grey eyes, who regarded them attentively 
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as he courteously made way for them. 

** Hum I" he muttered, after they had 
passed. " That's the young lady, I'll lay a 
guinea to a gooseberry. My esteemed 
client, fair though you be, if you suspect a 
rival in Mr. Holbourne's affections, you have 
good cause to feel somewhat uncomfiDrtable. 
I should fancy your thirst for information 
springs from that amiable weakness called 
jealousy. However, now to prosecute in- 
quiries. A stroke of luck seeing the lady 
to start with. Yes, no doubt about it, this 
is the door they came out of." And with- 
out further ceremony he rang the bell. 

"You let lodgings, I think?" said Mr. 
Lightfoot, airily, as the maid-servant ap- 
peared. 

"Yes, sir; but we are quite full at 
present." 

"Mr. Holbourne lives here, does he 
not ?" 
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" Yes, sir ; but he ain't in just now. Shall 
I tell him you called ?" 

" No. I understood the gentleman and 
his daughter, Mr. — Good gracious, I've 
forgotten his name 1" And here Mr. Light- 
foot knit his brows anxiously. 

*'Mr. Cheslett, you mean, sir, who has 
the parlours ?" 

^^ Exactly. I thought he was about to 
give up his rooms ?" 

" Oh I no, sir. He has only just gone 
out ; you must have passed him, if you'd 
known." 

*' True, I did pass an old military gentle- 
man and his daughter." 

** Bless you, sir, he ain't an officer, any 
more than Miss Lettice is his daughter." 

"Excuse me, Major Cheslett and his 
daughter, I was informed, were the people 
about to give up their apartments." 

" Well, he don't call himself Major, or 
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Captain, or anything else of that sort ; and 
as for Miss Lettice, why, she's his grand- 
daughter, everyone knows." And Sarah 
quite grinned at the ignorance of the in- 
quirer. 

That the world is small there is no doubt, 
and I often hear my wandering friends com- 
plain of their inability to cut themselves off 
from the ken of their acquaintance ; but we 
all suffer in our turns from the pith of Sarah*s 
last observation. Unless you never change 
your own social tramway for another, you 
must have, at some time in your life, been 
covered with confusion at not knowing 
"the great Craggs." Every stratum of society 
is more or less cursed with its Craggs — in 
forty-nine cases out of fifty the most miser- 
able fetish ever worshipped. Sarah's idea 
of a Craggs was much sweeter and more 
justifiable than such as usually does duty for 
that wretched mock idol. She looked upon 
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Lettice as the dominant goddess of her little 
world, and felt pity and disdain for this 
unfortunate who was so ignorant of her 
history. 

" Then you have nothing at all to let at 
present?" said Mr. Lightfoot. 

" No, sir." 

"Thank you; I must try elsewhere.'* 
And with an affable nod to Sarah Mr. 
Lightfoot took his departure, having acquired 
all the information he sought without the 
slightest difficulty. 

Marion's instructions had been curt and 
business-like in the extreme. She gave 
him Reginald's address. He was to ascer- 
tain whether a young lady lived in that 
house ; if so, who she was, what she was, 
whether young or good-looking. Equally 
short and business-like was the missive 
despatched by that night's post to Miss 
Langworthy. 
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" I have made the inquiries you desired. 
The ground-floor of No. — , Baker Street, is 
occupied by an old gentleman named Ches- 
lett and his grand-daughter. The young 
lady appears to be about seventeen, and is 
an extremely handsome brunette, by name 
Lettice. Awaiting your further instructions, 
I have the honour to be, &c., 

" Your most obedient servant, 

" Leonidas Lightpoot." 

« 

Reginald Holboume experienced infinite 
disgust upon his return from the City, when, 
instead of finding Lettice herself waiting for 
him, he only found her note. I am afraid 
he referred to the venerable Cheslett in 
terms very far from complimentary. Sarah 
had a confused idea of catching such mut- 
tered commentary on that note as " Imbe- 
cile old mummy!" "Exacting old idiot!" 
&c., and wondered not a little what it was 
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that had put **^ the drawing-rooms," as she 
denominated him, so much out of temper. 
That observing and gossiping damsel had 
for some time made up her mind that " the 
drawing-rooms " and the " parlours " would 
make a match of it. She looked upon it as a 
very fitting arrangement. She had, as before 
said, much reverence for Lettice, while Regi- 
nald was the only young gentleman that 
she had knowledge of whom she deemed at 
all worthy to aspire to Miss Cheslett's hand. 
Sarah, putting her own construction on the 
note, and this grumbling commentary, came 
to the conclusion that Grandpapa Cheslett 
had demanded Mr. Holbourne's intentions, 
" which it's getting time they was spoke out 
and acknowledged publicly," observed that 
damsel to herself in conclusion. Sarah was 
more cognizant of how Lettice was commit- 
ting herself with Reginald Holboume than 
either Mr. Cheslett or his grand-daughter. 
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Crushing the offending note in his hands, 
Reginald made his way rapidly towards the 
Regent's Park, and was not long before 
he descried the pair he sought seated on a 
bench, in the straight double avenue that 
leads up to the territory of the wild beafts. 
Lettice greeted him with a blush, and a some- 
what anxious look, as he saluted them. 

" Shall we go into the gardens, Mr. Ches- 
lett," asked Reginald, ^^ and have a look at 
the hippopotami and monkeys ?" 

The old man's face brightened. 

" Yes," he replied. " I rather like watch- 
ing the animals; they amuse me. And 
when you come to my time of life, Mr. Hol- 
bourne, you will find that there is not much 
that does. Sign, perchance, I draw toward 
my dotage. * Thou'dst shun a bear,' but I 
love to see him climb his rugged pole, court 
popularity, and beg for buns. It reminds me 
of what I once was." 
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Reginald rather anxiously waited for fur- 
ther disclosures on Mr. Cheslett's part. He 
was extremely curious concerning the old 
gentleman's antecedents; but Mr. Gheslett 
vouchsafed no further remark. 

" You are not angry with me ?" whispered 
Lettice. 

"No, child, why should I be? Disap- 
pointment though it is not to have you all 
to myself to-day." 

" Ah I that's good of you," returned the 
girl, in a low voice, as she slipped her little 
hand through his arm. " I was so afraid 
you might think it my fault." 

They wandered down the Zoological 
Gardens. Mr. Gheslett stopped in solemn 
contemplation of the Polar bear, and let fall 
a remark that strengthened Reginald's sus- 
picion as to his original calling. 

"Queer brute I" he muttered. "He's 
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like a third-rate tragedian. He never stops 
* taking the stage.' " 

To the uninitiated I may remark, that this 
means crossing it from right to left, or vice 
versdj in front of the other performers 
thereon. 

"Lettice, my own," said Reginald, as, 
leaving the old gentleman to study the white 
bear and the hyaenas, they strolled a little 
apart from him, "I have a bit of disagreeable 
intelligence to break to you." 

She said nothing, but he felt the dasp 
upon his arm tighter as the big black eyes 
looked anxiously up at him. 

" I have to go away and leave you for a 
little while. The firm want to send a con- 
fidential agent to Frankfort^ and they have 
selected me." 

"Oh, Reginald!" she murmured, "it 
won't be for long, will it ?" 

" No. I should fancy not above a month 
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at the outside. It's very disgusting, that just 
as I have acquired a right to call you my 
own, I should have to leave you." 

"And you don't think a month longl" 
exclaimed the girl. "Are you sure you 
love me ?" And she stopped and peered 
curiously into his face. " No, don't speak," 
she continued, " I have my answer, and know 
you do ; but they will be weary weeks, Regi- 
nald, all the same." 

"Yes, pet, for me at all events. But, 
Lettice, I must not refuse. It is a high com- 
pliment the being selected for this business, 
and will probably lead to further advance- 
ment. I must consider how I am to earn 
bread and cheese for my little wife that is to 
be, remember." 

She "blinkit sae sweet in his face," as 
Joanna Baillie's grand old song says, and 
then whispered, " I forgot that. But you 
will write to your little wife, won't you ?" 



k 
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" Yes, pelt her with letters till she hates 
the sight of my handwriting." 

" Ah, that will take some time," replied 
Lettice, smiling ; '' but as long as I hear 
from you now and then, and may send you 
sheets of my own foolish scribble, it will not 
be so bad." 

"Sheets of your inditing, child, I shall 
look forward to. I wonder whether you 
will weary of mine ? They may, perchance, 
prove the more voluminous of the two." 

" As if that were likely ! You will be 
busy, occupied with fifty things ; while I 
shall have nothing left me but to wait, 
write, and it may be weep." 

"You foolish Lettice, what should you 
have to weep about ?" 

" Nothing, except that I cry when I am 
sad, and that is like enough to happen when 
you leave me," she replied, with a faint 
smUe. 



k 
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But here Mr. Cheslett rejoined them, and 
suggested that it was getting time to wend 
their way back to Baker Street ; and as the 
old gentleman waxed somewhat garrulous 
on the road, Lettice achieved no further 
tSte-h'tete with her lover. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



AMONG THE FBIARS. 



" A ND he left no card, Polly ?" inquired 

-^-^ Jim Donaldson. 

"No," replied Miss Meggott; "he left 
nothing but a flavour of unparalleled impu- 
dence behind him, and, thanks to the train- 
ing I've had, I should be a judge of that 
article, at all events." 

" Oh, mine Araminta of the ebon hair !" 
ejaculated CoUingham. " Oh, for a tithe of 
this vagrant's insolence, that I might warble 
my love to thee ! 

*Say, dearest, say, while the moments are flying, 
While I sing my sweetest — ^like swans that are dying. 
Say, love, oh, say, what exactly escapes me ;* 

" I don't know precisely what, but it some- 
thing or other makes me." 

VOL. n. F 
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" You be quiet, Mr. Collingham," replied 
Miss Meggott, with a humorous twinkle of 
her eyes, " or you'll find yourself cast for 
damages before long." 

" Never mind, Polly, I should report the 
case myself; and we'd write some good 
comic love-letters here, wouldn't we ? — and 
have a rattling leader on the trial after- 
wards. Not a bad idea, Queen of the 
Ever-so-many Islands." 

. *' So he was dissatisfied with his mutton- 
chop, was he ?" asked Donaldson. 

"Dissatisfied!" rejoined Polly, tossing her 
head. "He had the impertinence to ask 
whether it came from the boot-maker's, and 
was cooked by the young gentleman who 
attended to the blacking department. It 
wasn't a very good chop, maybe, but he took 
us aback. I ran out and did the best I 
could, but I had to take what I could get 
at the nearest butcher's ; and mother made 
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the best she was able of a bad fire. I don't 
think it was a success," continued Polly, 
" but it was pretty cool of him letting out 
in the way he did. When I got him the 
sherry " 

" Ah !" exclaimed Donaldson. 

** He asked if that was what you drank 
yourselves, so I told him Yes. * Got from 
the nearest public-house, I should think, 
and laid in by the bottle,* he remarked, 
after tasting it. * Perhaps, as I happen to 
have a wife dependent upon me, you'd run 
out and get me a pint of the more humble, 
but less deleterious half-and-half* " 

"Well, and what happened next?" in- 
quired CoUingham. 

" Why, he took one of your cigars, lit it, 
and, after a few whiifs, said, ' I can't wait 
any longer. Tell your master he's a fool to 
go on smoking this rubbish at six and thirty 
shillings a pound — that he had better smoke 

f2 
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less and pay rather more. It will improve 
both his health and his comedies. I ven- 
tured to suggest that you were pretty well, 
and that the comedies drew pretty fair 
houses, as it was." 

" And what did he say to that ?" asked 
Donaldson. 

'*Well, he smiled grimly, and replied 
that there was nothing like giving free vent 
to your sentiments, and that, as those were 
mine, I had better blazon them on two 
boards, get between them, and perambulate 
the Strand." 

A burst of laughter from her auditors 
here interrupted Polly. 

" Yes, you may well grin," said Miss 
Meggott, a little tartly ; then, suddenly she 
broke out into a peal of laughter herself. 
"Drat his impudence!" she exclaimed, at 
last ; " think of his coolly recommending me 
to turn * sandwich !' " 
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" And he left no name ? — no indication 
whereby to identify him ?" asked Donald- 
son. 

*' No more . than this. Although I was 
boiling over with wrath, I did keep my 
temper sufficiently to ask again what name 
I should say. ' Oh, tell Donaldson,' he 
said, * the friend who got him out of a scrape 
by paying for his ticket from Croydon some 
two months ago, called to see him.' " 

"Lightfoot, by the immortals!" exclaimed 
Jim. " But what induced you to give him 
lunch, Polly?" 

" Well, he said you had asked him — that 
he knew no place about here to get any- 
thing to ^at at, and that he was pressed for 
time. Truth it is," observed Miss Meggott, 
" I've played landlady to some of your 
friends before upon little better grounds." 

" Doubtless ! However, upon this occa- 
sion, Polly, my adored, you've been done 
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brown as mushrooms. The gentleman who 
was so critical upon our resources, is of a 
kind who lives upon his fellow-creatures. 
He certainly does know me, but you needn't 
entertain him again." 

Miss Meggott's eyes sparkled as she re- 
plied — 

"I should like him to call just once 
more." 

**Why?" 

*'That I might give him in charge for 
obtaining a mutton-chop under false pre- 
tences — and I'd do it, never fear." And 
Polly shook her head defiantly, as much as 
to say, " Who shall say me nay ?" 

Although Polly used much freedom in her 
converse with her masters, yet she was always 
extremely respectful to her master's guests. 
Shewasayoungworaan of great tact, and took 
a most sincere interest in the well-doing of 
both Donaldson and Collingham. She was 
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almost as excited about their failures or 
successes as they could be themselves, and, 
whatsoever she might say on the subject, 
believed most implicitly that they were 
young men of extraordinary talents. Angry 
as she had been at the disparaging remarks 
of Mr. Lightfoot on their housekeeping, and 
flippant as she usually was with her tongue, 
still Miss Meggott had contrived to curb that 
unruly member on the occasion of the ad- 
venturer's visit, under the impression that 
he really was a friend of Jim Donaldson's. 
It had been a supreme effort, and taxed 
Polly's patience to the utmost. Her wrath 
at finding that she had been tricked by a — 
shall we say, mildly, citizen of the world ? — 
was naturally proportionate. 

" Well," she exclaimed at last, " it seems 
Polly Meggott, who thought she knew Lon- 
don a little, wants a nurse about with her 
yet Advertise, Mr. Donaldson, to-morrow 
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for a companion to a lady of weak intellect ; 
I've nothing to say against it. We must 
get somebody in to look after the three of 
us. But if ever I come across that Light- 
foot again, if he don't get chops from the 
boot-maker's, my name's not Polly Meg- 
gott ! " 

" Araminta, queen of my soul, and god- 
dess of the gridiron!" cried Collingham, 
"dry your tears, and remember that 'men 
are deceivers ever.' He might have stolen 
your heart, under pretext of merely wanting 
a chop. 'Tis well it's no worse." 

" My heart, like newly-killed meat, takes 
a deal of cooking," replied Polly, laughing. 
" After the attacks that have been made 
upon it of late, there's not a pulsation left 
in it. Bless you ! I can't marry you both, 
and could never make up my mind between 
you. I shall go and rehearse ' Dulcibella 
the Deceived' in the ashes of the back 
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kitchen." And with a pleasant wink Miss 
Meggott left the room. 

It was late in the evening when Colling- 
ham dropped in at "The Friars." There 
was a somewhat full meeting upon this 
occasion, and Mr. Blunderstone, who did 
" the mangling business " for the Morning 
Misanthrope^ was laying down the law after 
his usual arbitrary fashion. A little, 
wizened old man, who looked as if he had 
been suckled upon nitric acid, and come into 
the world with a liver complaint, Mr. 
Blunderstone had essayed literature in 
various forms ; he had written plays, which 
managers had rejected ; he had given birth 
to novels, which publishers had declined; 
he had penned essays, which still remained 
in the privacy of his desk. As he had so far 
failed to construct, it was obvious that his 
mission was to pull down ; so Mr. Blunder- 
stone betook himself to reviewing, and Mr. 
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Blunderstone had of late acquired some 
reputation for the pungency of his pen. 

But Mr. Blunderstone, alas! as is some- 
times the case with those who achieve 
notoriety, had a little lost his head in con- 
sequence of his success, and had latterly 
thought fit to set himself up as an authority 
on art and literature amongst the Friars. It 
was a dangerous weakness to give rein to. 
The brotherhood were cynical and unsparing 
of tongue as a rule. If you had made mis- 
take with pen, brush, or pencil, you might 
rest assured that it had not escaped the ken 
of the wandering community. And yet Mr. 
Blunderstone, in his new-blown effulgence, 
had the rashness to think that the failures 
of his youth were beyond the memories of 
the brethren. 

Woes me I but before that condonement 
of our indiscretions is arrived at, we must 
bury our co-mates and attain that approach 
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to reckoning our years at a hundred, that 
Biust be saddest of doom meted out to man 
in this world. We all cling to life, but it 
must be fraught with melancholy to those 
who stand isolated ruins, while the grass 
grows green over all those who once laugh- 
ed and wept with them. " Those whom the 
gods love die young," said the ancients. Can 
the converse thereof be equally true, that 
those whom they contemn, they leave to 
moulder here on earth in their decrepitude. 
The Friars were immensely amused at, to 
speak figuratively, the new aspirant to 
Doctor Johnson's chair. The novices of the 
order especially delighted in drawing out 
the great Blunderstone upon all occasions, 
deferred to his opinion in manner positively 
sycophantic, and meekly murmured their 
new litany of " Be merciful in thy strength, 
Blunderstone, lest no one dare put pen to 
paper in the land." 
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(( While many a wicked smile they smole, 
And many a wink they wunk." 

Mr. Blunderstone, carried away by the 
immunity that he has so far experienced, is 
at present tearing to tatters, in high piping 
querulous tones, Donaldson's last comedy. 
'' Deficient in plot, weak in dialogue, it can- 
not much longer impose upon the credulity 
of a London audience," he wound up with, as 
his voice reached well-nigh to a shriek. 

" Awfully jolly sad for you, when it goes 
out of the bills," observed Charlie quietly, 
as he lit a cigar. 

" Why ? " inquired Mr. Blunderstone 
sharply. Had he noticed the presence of 
Donaldson's most intimate friend, he would 
have been rather more guarded in his 
language. 

" Because his next piece is to succeed that, 
and he's got you in it. You're rather well 
done, Blunderstone. Jim took a good deal 
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of pains to hit you off correctly. As he 
said, you're a man of mark now, and the 
public ought to be introduced to you." 

" The man sir, who would make literary 
capital of his associates, deserves the execra- 
tion of the civilised world," retorted Blund- 
erstone. 

** Just what Jim said when he read that 
personal attack in the Mohawk^'' rejoined 
Charlie phlegmatically, with the quiet ad- 
dendum that he'd try to promote that laud- 
able sentiment. 

" And who presumed to insinuate that I 
wrote that ?" 

" Bless you, I don't know. I always said 
it was too clever to be of your penning, but 
Jim thinks otherwise, and declares that such 
insolence and invective could have been 
written by no one else." 

"Mr. Donaldson will do well to think 
twice before he provokes the enn^ity of the 
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press," piped Blunderstone. " He'd better 
bear in mind that those who made him can 
unmake him." 

" Quite agree with you," retorted his 
tormentor ; " but there's no arguing with 
Jim, he only laughs and says you- are not 
the press by a good many chalks, and that 
nobody pays much attention to your criti- 
asm. 

" He shall see, sir — he shall see !" splutter- 
ed the reviewer. 

"Reckon, Blunderstone, youVe slipped 
thewhip-cord into thewrong nigger," remark- 
ed Mr. Slymme, with a broad grin. " You'd 
better hold on to crucifying the small fry, 
who can't yelp back. It makes things un- 
pleasant when they don't lie down to the 
lash, don't it ? '•' 

" Hush, Slymme, don't talk blasphemy," 
interrupted Fred Nightingale, of the comic 
papers, and light literature generally. " When 
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the gods inspired Blunderstone to ffsr€ up 
dieting the managers with incomprehensible 
pieces, they bestowed upon him the gift of 
judging of other people's works. Like 
Diogenes, he passes his life in seeking for 
something that he may praise. Like the 
Greek cynic, he fails in his search." 

The bantered reviewer bestowed a malig- 
nant glance upon the speaker, as he ex- 
claimed, in the half-scream that became 
natural to him when excited, 

" I deny the article in the Mohawk.'' 

" Daresay Jim will deny that Dr. Grind- 
stone is meant for you in his new piece," 
observed Charlie, meditatively ; '' but self- 
denial is one of the virtues, we all know." 

"What's the use of riling up. Blunder- 
stone? — if you splash the mud about, it's 
likely some will come your own way. You 
don't suppose you've got a monopoly of the 
cow-hide, do you? " remarked Mr. Slymme. 
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" Guess you'd better take a hint from oui: 
citizens. When anyone gives you fits, just 
look reound and see who's handiest to pass 
it on tew. Pay out the stripes, and make 
'em sharp in the same proportion that you 
were hurt." 

*' I am not in the habit of riling up^ as 
you call it," returned Mr. Blunderstone, 
with a countenance highly contradictory of 
that statement, " and have the honour to 
wish you good night." 

" Quite right, sir — quite right," retorted 
the unabashed American. " Take it out of 
some one before you sleep. If you let off 
about a couple of columns of bile before you 
turn in, you'll wake crisp and chipper to- 
morrow." 

Mr. Blundertone vouchsafed no response, 
but left the room enveloped in the shreds 
of his outraged dignity. 

"He'd have made 2^ %d^ slave-owner," 
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observed Mr. Slymme, musingly. "He'd 
have seen justice dealt out on a plantation, 
he would I He'd have been the boy to 
mind the niggers didn't get fat and sassy ! 
He's born to ride over people as have had 
their teeth drawn and their claws filed, but 
he'd cut up skeary down West." 

"I suppose that's all a flam about Dr. 
Grindstone ?" observed Fred Nightingale. 

" Yes ; I only wanted to take old 
Blunderstone down a peg or two. He's an 
arrant bully, and was running riot with 
regard to Donaldson's comedy. I knew if 
I suggested Jim might retaliate, he would 
speedily subside. What's the best news 
with you ?" 

" None to tell, Charlie. ' A day of dole- 
ful dumps ' it's been with me. Stay ! I 
picked up a good thing for the paper this 
morning — make a neat sketch, I think. I 
was passing down Duke Street, St. James's, 

VOL. II. G 
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when, on the opposite side of the way, I 
espied a chimney-sweep clothed in all his 
sooty panoply. A hansom cabman, wear- 
ing a white hat, and driving a horse pale 
as that of Death in the Revelation, was 
walking his vehicle up the street. His eye 
twinkled as he saw the chummy, and, touch- 
ing his hat, he cried out, * Cab, sir ?' The 
chimney-sweep stopped, regarded him criti- 
cally for a second or two, and then replied 
— -' Werry neat turn-out, from the top of yer 
tile to the 'oofs of yer 'oss, but — ' and here 
he paused — ' yer the larong colour /' " 

'' Smart !" said Mr. Slymme. " That flue- 
scourer could run .alone, bet your pile." 

"Well, it's time to be off," said Charlie. 
" Good night." And, nodding to Slymme 
and Nightingale, Mr. Collingham betook 
himself homeward. 
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CHAPTER V. 



RETALIATION. 



II TR. HOLBOURNE carries his head 
-^-^ higher, and flourishes the gold eye- 
glass more ostentatiously than ever. An 
accession of importance accrues to him froni 
the fact that he has declined the honour of 
an alliance with a CoUingham of Churton, 
and that CoUingham, moreover, the heir to 
the estate and title. He expands under the 
genial influence, and becomes more bene- 
volent and patronising of manner to Aldring- 
ham than before, if that be possible. True, 
he reflects ruefully that it is not etiquette to 
blazon such rejections to the world, and that 

g2 
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if Grace had but been a sensible girl, he 
might have been openly exulting over the 
forthcoming connection instead of having to 
swell silently with pride that his daughter 
had gainsaid the young heir of Churton. 
But Aldringham is keen of nose, quick of 
ear, and avid of tongue when scandal or 
gossip is afoot, and the banker soon finds 
much solace to his vanity in parrying the 
attacks, congratulations, or interrogatives 
that are showered upon him. Aldringham 
had little doubt that Mr. CoUingham's love 
had arrived at that stage when men demand 
decisive answer to their wooing. 

Aldringham was anxious to hear its acute- 
ness confirmed from Mr. Holbourne's own 
lips. From the deprecatory disavowals, the 
tattling little town had no diflSculty in 
assuring itself that the young squire had 
wooed her in vain. But which of the ladies 
was it that had said him nay? Marion 
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already, sore-wounded in her vanity, was 
destined to have that gall kept alive for 
some time, thanks to the keen cross-examin- 
ation of her dear friends. Harder still to 
brook for one of her temperament, when, in 
answer to such keen questioning, she was 
fain to admit that Mr, Collingham had never 
solicited her hand, were such remarks as, 
" Good gracious ! Miss Langworthy, and we 
all deemed yon the object of attraction ; but 
there's no. accounting for men." 

In the family circle, Marion maintained 
her usually suave demeanour, and albeit she 
felt an almost uncontrollable desire to bite her 
" dear Grace" at times instead of kissing her, 
she allowed no sign of this to be manifest in 
her conduct towards her cousin. Indeed, at 
this time she made her uncle and Grace ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable from the ostentatious 
deference with which she consulted their ap- 
proval upon all household arrangements. 
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** Pooh, nonsense — of course, child I Why 
do you pester me about it ? " would the 
banker reply, uneasily, upon being appealed 
to on some minor point of domestic polity, 
which Miss Langworthy had been wont to de- 
cide off-hand. 

" It is different now, uncle, that Grace has 
grown up. I am bound to think of how she 
may regard such things," would be Marion's 
soft rejoinder. "It is not your approval 
only I have now to look to." 

Mr, Holbourne pished and pshawed, but 
became dimly conscious that his establish- 
ment was not working so smoothly as here- 
tofore ; while slowly was incubated the idea 
that it was his daughter s jealous tempera- 
ment and petty desire to hold the reins of 
government that were the cause of all this 
unpleasantness. Gradually, too, Marion in- 
sinuated into his mind a sense of injury in- 
flicted upon him by Grace's refusal of Robert 
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CoUingham's suit. She painted in glowing 
colours the accession of dignity and import- 
ance that would have attached itself to him 
as father-in-law to the heir of Churton, until 
slowly the banker began to regard his bonny 
Grace as a very Regan or Goneril. 

Grace, meanwhile, opened wide her 
brown eyes at her cousin's new-born meek- 
ness. With unfeigned surprise she listened 
to Marion's constant appeals as to whether 
this, ,that, and the other would suit her con- 
venience. With regard to the carriage, 
Miss Langworthy waxed perfectly apolo- 
getic, although she used it quite as much as 
formerly for her own purposes; but she 
made much parade now of " If dear Grace 
was quite certain she would not want it," 
before she ordered it. 

If Marion showed no outward sign, in- 
wardly she was consumed with rage. All 
the malice of her nature — no incoAsiderable 
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quantity — had been aroused by her failure 
to win Robert Collingham, and she chose to 
regard Grace as the cause of that disappoint- 
ment. She furiously resented, too, Regi- 
nald's defalcation, and, interpreting Mr. 
Lightfoot's epistle by her own lights, she at 
once put down Lettice as his chkre amie. 
She vowed vengeance on both brother and 
sister. As regarded her offending lover, 
she saw her way, but as to wreaking her 
spite upon Grace she was tot as yet quite so 
clear. Still Miss Langworthy thought of 
late she had detected undue signs of interest 
in her cousin when Charlie Collingham 's 
name was mentioned. She was not certain ; 
but only let her find such a point of weakness 
in Grace's armour, and she should know 
where to strike. Then Marion reflected 
about Charlie CoUingham's appearance at 
the ball, her cousia's admission that she had 
known him the season before in London ; 
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and the more she thought over it, the more 
convinced became Miss Langworthy that 
there were love-passages between Grace 
and that discarded son of Sir John s. 

This idea once installed in Marion's brain, 
she prosecuted her search for corroboration 
thereof with all the subtleness and energy . 
of a skilled detective. She was down by 
times of a morning to scrutinize her cousin's 
correspondence, and was rewarded by the 
occasional advent of a letter in masculine 
hand, bearing the London postmark. Still 
she was a stranger to Charlie's handwriting, 
and, whatever she might think, she required 
proof positive on this subject. She deter- 
mined to consult the astute Lightfoot in the 
matter. 

It may be remembered that the last chap^ 
ter contained the record of an eccentric raid 
made by that distinguished personage on 
the small house at Brompton — object ap- 
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parently no other than a mutton-chop. Mr. 
Lightfoote real business was to procure a 
specimen of Charlie Collingham's hand- 
writing. His disparaging remarks on his 
entertainment were all matter of calculation, 
and when, pronouncing the sherry undrink- 
able, he requested Miss Meggott to fetch 
him a pint of half-and-half, he thereby 
secured a few minutes to himself in the 
apartment. Both desks were strewed with 
manuscript — notes of articles, ideas for 
scenes, &c., lay scattered about ; and to a 
man of Lightfoot's experience it took little 
time to select an unimportant scrap of hand- 
writing from each desk of the predominant 
penmanship thereon. He did not know 
which was which, it was true, but his client 
could easily ascertain if either of those 
would serve her turn. 

These two scraps of paper were duly for- 
warded to Marion, with the remark that one 
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was Mr. CoUingham's, one Mr. Donaldson's, 
and that she would be perfectly justified in 
concluding that to be Mr. Collingham's in 
which, on comparison, she found a resem- 
blance to any writing she should suspect to 
be his. Miss Langworthy had no longer any 
doubt as to who was her cousin's London 
correspondent. 

Simultaneously with this acquired know- 
ledge on Marion's part arose once more the 
rumour in Aldringham that the cause of 

* • 

quarrel between Sir John and his son had 
been the disgraceful marriage of the latter ; 
' that Charlie was wedded to a lady of fame 
beyond suspicion, in the most malignant 
sense of the phrase. Who she was, gossip as 
yet forbore to state, but the story trickled 
from house to house, and gathered strength 
as it spread. 

It was not long before the scandal reached 
Grace^s ear, and the girfs face flushed, and 
she bit her lips as she mutely confronted it. 
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She scorned to give credence to such vulgar 
report. Was not Charlie her own betrothed, 
and did she not trust him thoroughly ? But 
for all that, Grace could not forget that her 
fiand had owned to her that there was a 
Blue Beard's chamber in his past life, and 
that it was connected with his rupture with 
his father. Grace bore herself gallantly, and 
she had need, for though she knew it not, 
she was undergoing vivisection at the hands 
of a clever woman who hated her. 

Day by day Marion watched her cousin wince 
under the last garbled version of the popular 
rumour that she detailed to her, in pursuance 
of her own schemes of vengeance. Day 
• by day she smiled softly as she perceived 
that the rift between the banker and his 
daughter was surely though imperceptibly 
widening. Miss Langworthy's exceeding 
deference to Grace or her uncle's wishes at 
this time covered them both with confusion. 
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and yet it invariably seemed that what she 
did to plearare the one, produced corre- 
spondhig discomfort to the other. This, of 
course, told most upon Mr. Holbourne, 
whose pet comforts and hobbies were ap- 
parently always set aside for the gratification 
of his daughter. 

The banker fidgeted and got irritable 
under these circumstances. Pompous and 
grandiloquent he had ever been to his 
family, but a more kind and indulgent father 
it would have been hard to come across. 
Now, Mr. Holbourne began mentally to 
credit his daughter with much selfishness of 
disposition. He leant more and more upon 
Marion, and deemed her failures in the fur- 
therance of his comforts were due solely to 
Grace's perverseness. 

Grace was not altogether blind to all this 
— she saw clearly that there was an adverse 
influence dominating over her home, that 
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nothing she could do seemed now right in 
her father's eyes. Her woman's tact told 

■ 

her but too assuredly that Marion waS at the 
bottom of all this mischief; but indignant as 
she was at the misconstruction put upon 
her every word and action, she felt that she 
was powerless to stem the tide. She was 
struggling, poor girl, against the machina- 
tions of a clever, unscrupulous woman, 
who had divined her secret, and who in- 
directly at times gave her reason to suppose 
so. It was as difficult to lay hold of any- 
thing tangible regarding Marion as to handle 
an eel. She slipped through the fingers, to 
speak metaphorically, much after the manner 
of that astute semi-reptile, and often as 

_ • 

Grace had vowed to ascertain from her lips 
whether slie did know of her engagement to 
Charlie CoUingham, yet Marion had always 
cleverly evaded such questioning. 

Grace grows very sad under all this — he: 
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letters to her lover bear a tinge of melan- 
choly, and she cannot refrain from alluding 
to the Aldrfngham rumour. She takes out 
his letter received that morning, and runs 
over it for the sixth or seventh time. 

" Can't you trust me yet a little, darling?" 
it ran. " Believe me, I can most effectually 
silence all those Aldringham idiots when 
the times comes. That I have reasons strong 
for still keeping the key of my one secret 
chamber, is it not palpable ? Or else, Grace, 
would you not have been possessed of it 
long since ? You cannot doubt me — if you 
do, you must have ceased to love me. I 
have but this one reservation fron\ you. I 
ask you to bear with it but a little longer, 
and promise that you shall know the whole 
front of my offending before I claim the 
biggest prize this world can offer me — your- 
self. Will not that suflSce? You'd scarce 
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wish to humiliate me, but bitter scorn might 
prove my father's benediction on our bridal 
now ; curt rejection be probably your father's 
answer, if I asked him for you as things are 
at present. Trust me, Grace, a few months 
more, and no one but yourself shall gain- 
say me your hand. Ever your own 

" Chablie Collingham." 

This might have been denominated " the 
nagging period " of Grace's life. To be 
nagged at by one's fellow-creatures is well- 
nigh the supreme torture of civilized life ; but 
to be nagged at by circumstances also is to 
reach the nethermost hell. When you* can 
do nothing right, say nothing right, think 
nothing right, or even, God help you, dream 
nothing right, one is apt to wonder why 
men hold this a fair world, and are loth to 
leave it. But so it is. The ills we know 
seem better to face than an unknown future. 
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When an artiste of Miss Langworthy's cali- 
bre pulls the dotnestic strings of your estab- 
lishment, and feels herself aggrieved in any 
shape, it is extraordinary the discord that be- 
comes prevalent through the household. But 
when she holds a member thereof guilty of 
dire offending, it is incredible how circum- 
stances appear to mete out punishment 
to the delinquent. When the culprit hap- 
pens to be a daughter (therefore tied to the 
stake), who has refused an eligible offer, the 
denizens of Pompeii, at the time of the 
eruption of the burning mountain, were com- 
paratively in easy circumstances. Their 
troubles were soon over, but your domestic 
volcano will vomit smoke and trickle lava 
for many a month to come. Though the 
smoke may not choke, nor the lava kill, 
they leave much singing in the head and 
blistering of the mind behind them. I know 
two or three moral volcanoes that are always 

VOL. II. H 
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in full blast. I shirk them cleverly, for the 
most part ; but there are times when escape 
proves impossible, and I sit and suffer while 
the hot ashes permeate my shirt, trickle into 
my boots, and scorch me into recognition of 
my manifold delinquencies. 

The only happy days Grace had at this 
time were those which, having escaped to 
Churton, she passed with Sylla CoUingham. 
The blind girl had got over that temporary 
pang of jealousy with which she had been 
first stricken, upon learning that she was no 
longer to hold first place in the heart of 
that dearly-loved brother of hers, and now 
welcomed Grace most cordially as a sister. 

Miss Holbourne had driven over to Chur- 
ton one blazing Summer day, to bid Sylla 
good-bye, her father having resolved to 
transport himself and his belongings to 
London for three weeks or so — the usual 
country cousins' holiday. Miss CoUingham 
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is at home, and she is not — that is to say, 
she is somewhere in the grounds. Will 
Miss Holbourne sit down while Thomas 
goes to find her? asks the portly butler. 
No, Miss Holbourne will conduct the search 
herself ; and having ordered the horses to 
be put up, Grace stepped into the garden. 
Two or three turns told her that Sylla was 
not there. She scans the Park narrowly, 
but fails to catch sight of skirt or petticoat 
that might betoken Miss Collingham ; and 
then Grace determines to walk up to The 
Hazels. As she ascends the little knoll, 
Dandy makes his appearance upon the 
summit, gives her a rough bark of welcome, 
and then bounds down to meet her. 

" Ha, Dandy, man, I thought I should 
find you and your mistress here !" cried 
Grace, as she caressed the collie. " Run on, 
boy, and tell her who it is that's coming." 

The dog jumped round her for a minute 

h2 
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or 60, and then sped like an arrow on bis 
mission. As Grace gained the crest of the 
eminence, she saw Sylla seated on the turf, 
her head thrown slightly forward to catch 
the coming step of her visitor. 

*' It is you, Gracie, is it not?" she asked. 

" Yes," replied Miss Holbourne, as she 
bent over her and kissed her. "Come to bid 
you farewell for a little, and to pour some 
of my troubles into your ear as I do so." 

" Farewell ! — troubles 1 — what do you 
mean ?" 

" Nothing to frighten you, Sylla," replied 
Grace, as she seated herself. " First, papa 
is going to take us to London ; secondly, I 
am very unhappy." 

" Going to London and unhappy, Gracie I 
Why, you will see Charlie !" 

** Good heavens, Sylla ! don't I tell you 
I am going with papa, and not to stay with 
my aunt ?" 
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"It don't much matter," returned Miss 
CoUingham, smiling, " whom you are with in 
London ; you will see Charlie all the same, 
unless you have kept him in ignorance of 
the fact." 

" No, I think he knows all about it," re- 
plied Grace, in a low voice. 

"I can't perceive your troubles so far, 
my dear." 

" No, and I can hardly make you com- 
prehend them. How shall I make you un- 
derstand that I have an uncomfortable 
home? The daughter of the well-to-do 
banker, with everything she can ask for, 
should be happy; and yet, Sylla, I could 
cry my eyes out with vexation six days out 
of seven." 

" Gracie, I don't understand you." 

" No, and 1 don't know how to explain 
matters. Can you imagine everything you 
do, everything you say, misconstrued — 
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your slightest word distorted to your dis- 
advantage — your very looks misinterpre- 
ted ? Can you picture the admission you 
have a headache made ground for putting 
the house into mourning ? Can you fancy 
my father's whims systematically interfered 
with, on the plea that they annoy ' dear 
Grace,' who would cut her little finger off 
sooner than object to them ? I," continued 
the girl, passionately, " who never knew 
what it was to have a cross word from my 
father, am now the target for what bitter 
remarks he may have in him 1" 

" But how comes all this, Gracie ? Who 
can have come between you and your 
father?" 

" Marion, of course. I am helpless, I 
could not allege a single thing against her ; 
but I feel nevertheless that 'tis she makes all 
this mischief. She used to snub me, bully 
me, and laugh when I rose in rebellion. At 
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present she affects to consult me in every- 
thing. She yields to me in everything, and 
I never had less my own way than now. 
She garbles my own speeches, till I doubt 
whether I can express myself clearly on any 
point." 

" But surely if you pointed out frankly ta 
your father that your wishes or observations 
had been misunderstood " 

"You don't know Marion," interrupted 
Grace ; " I can't fathom her myself, and Regi, 
poor boy, although he's engaged to her, 
knows her still less ; as for my father, she 
can twist him round her little finger, and 
make him believe anything she chooses in 
the course of a few days." 

" I don't know how to advise you, Gracie. 
If I could but see for myself," said Miss Col- 
lingham mournfully. 

"Hush, Sylla dearest," whispered Grace, 
as she passed her arm round her friend. " I 
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feel ashamed of myself when I think of what 
my trials are when compared with your af- 
fliction ; and do not I hope that some day 
soon Charlie will take me away from them 
all ? But the Aldringham people worry me 
cruelly about him- They have revived the 
old story of his marriage, and though I know 
it false, the rumour frets me horribly all the 
same." 

" Gracie, child, my brother's all too good 
for you. Can't you trust him ?" 

"Yes, and I do implicitly; but, Sylla, 
when your whole world seems out of gear, 
it comes hard to have it constantly impress- 
ed upon you that your lover is married be- 
sides." 

A faint smile flickered over Sylla's face as 
she replied, 

" Fatima, don't hope to gloss over your 
curiosity, you are wild to have possession of 
the key of my Blue Beard brother's closet. 
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You had better have taken Robert, about 
whom no mystery exists." 

" If you ever say that again, I will never 
set foot in Churton more I" replied Grace 
sharply. 

" Don't be angry, sister mia, but let's go 
home and have some tea. Oh, you forgive 
then, you hot-tempered Grade," said Sylla, 
as her companion drew her arm within her 
own. "I half thought I should have to 
trust to Dandy to take me back. Where 
are you, my dog? You believed in your 
master, didn't you?" she continued, as Dandy 
thrust his black muzzle into her hand. " Tell 
her. Dandy, it's a crying shame to doubt him, 
and that you and I say so." 

" I don't, Sylla, I don't — you know it ; but 
to be constantly told that your affianced 
lover is already married, does grate upon 
the ear all the same." 

Faith is a great virtue, and heaven help 
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man or woman who, despite the decay of 
youth's bright illusions, does not succeed in 
keeping some modicum of belief in his fellow- 
creatures, to travel through the world with. 
But, as Miss Holbourne remarks, to be con- 
tinually told that your plighted love is al- 
ready married, is a strain on such faith scarce 
warranted in these times. 
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CHAPTER VL 

DEATH OF GRANDPAPA CHESLETT. 

/^NLY four days since that walk in the 
^^ Zoological Gardens, and Lettice is 
busy at early morning making coffee for her 
departing lover. She had made him pro- 
mise over night that he would run in, wish 
her good-bye, and take the grace cup and 
god-speed from her own fair hands. She 
feels rather sad at parting with him, but it 
is not for long. She knows it is for his own 
good — indeed, he insists upon it for hers — 
and then he has promised to write. There is 
magical consolation to the girl in that last 
fact. Lettice has never known what it is to 
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receive letters of any kind, and now she is 
about to entertain love-letters. She may 
well dream of sunshine even in her lover's 
absence. Does sweeter reading ever meet 
us than those silly, ungrammatical notes 
that come to us during the flood-tide of our 
first passion ? The balcony scene in " Romeo 
and Juliet " is as thrilling love poetry as ever 
was written, but it will never stir the pulses 
as did those foolish little notes that reached 
us from our heart's first queen. 

She flits about the room, a little nervous 
and anxious. She pushes back the dark 
masses of hair from her temples, and once 
more raises the lid of the coffee-pot. She looks 
pale this morning : as when she sits up all 
night to broider a cigar-case for her lover will 
be the lot of maiden ; and Lettice could not 
let him go without something to remind him 
of her. Ever and anon she glances at the 
third finger of her left hand, on which 
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sparkles a handsome emerald, a recent and 
dazzling addition to Miss Cheslett's most 
modest stock of jewelry. The cab is 
at the door, and Sarah comes tumbling 
down the stairs with the traveller's baggage. 
A sharp tap at the door, and Reginald 
enters. 

" Quick with my coffee, pet, for I have 
but a few minutes to spare." 

" It is all ready," replied the girl, as she 
lifted it from the fender and commenced to 
pour it out. 

"Halloa! what's this?" he exclaimed, as 
he raised the cigar-case from the table. " Is 
this for me ?" 

"Yes, Reginald. I sat up all night to 
get it finished. I did so want you to have 
something to remind you of me while you 
should be away." 

He turned the case over in his fingers. It 
was of velvet ; on the one side was embroi- 
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dered his initials; on the other, in gold, 
Lettice. 

" You think I want something to remind 
me of you," he said at length, and as he 
spoke he tumbled over her work-basket 
carelessly. " Good ! Come here." He 
took her in his arms and kissed her, and as 
he did so there came a slight click, and one 
of Lettice's ebon tresses fell upon the carpet. 
He picked it up and placed it in the cigar- 
case. •* There," he said in a low voice, '• I 
shall contrive to recollect you now." 

She smiled up in his face, and said 
timidly, 

" I might have thought of that, but I did 
not know you would care to have it. You 
will write often, won't you ? It will be so 
new to me to get letters — so sweet to get 
them from you." 

" Yes, Lettice. And now good-bye, my 
own ; I must linger no longer." 
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He clasped her again to his breast, once 
more their lips met in a long, loving kiss, 
and then Reginald dashed from the room, 
and threw himself into his cab. 

She watched from the open window till 
the vehicle was out of sight, gazed dreamily 
after it long after it was beyond her ken, 
and then, with a long-drawn breath, Lettice 
sat down and was lost in a delicious love- 
dream. 

" How nice it was of him to steal my 
hair from me," she mused ; " and how de- 
lightful it will be to get his letters! I never 
noticed the postman's rap before, but now 
my heart will flutter with every stroke of 
the knocker !" And then she fell to calcu- 
lating what was the earliest date she might 
expect to hear from him. 

Reginald, meanwhile, as he sped on his 
way to Charing Cross, was also immersed 
in reflection. He was honestly and deeply 
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in love, and the roseate hues of that leave- 
taking still hovered around him. But 
mingled with such thoughts was a sense of 
relief that he should escape confronting his 
own people in town. A letter from Marion 
had informed him that they would be in 
London in a few days, and situated as he 
now was, he shrank from the idea of meet- 
Miss Langworthy. After the fashion of 
men, he was glad of an excuse to put off the 
inevitable explanation that must take place 
with her. The procrastination of unplea- 
sant subjects is an infirmity of most of us. A 
friend of mine, much given to such treat- 
ment of the " disagreeables," justifies his 
conduct in this wise, " Time enough to face 
such things when you needs must. Never 
be in a hurry, for there's no saying what 
the railways or street-crossings may do for 
you !" 

Of course I do not mean that speculation 
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as to his cousin's death ever for one second 
crossed Reginald's brain 5 but he did hope 
vaguely that something might turn up to 
render that explanation more easy than it 
seemed at present. As it was, the more he 
thought of it the less he liked it, to use a 
homely phrase much in vogue in the hunting- 
field. And even as those who contemplate 
the awkward fence over-long seldom think 
it practicable, so Reginald deemed his " ob- 
stacle" the bigger the more he dwelt upon it. 
Days slip away. Lettice, I am afraid, 
dedicates much time to voluminous letter- 
writing, and on the fourth day from Regi- 
nald's departure a foreign-stamped missive 

arrives for Miss Cheslett. The blood rushes 

• .» 

into the girl's face as she clutches her trea- 
sure. " Odd," she murmurs, as she reads 
the superscription. " I never thought to tell 
him my name. I know the people in the 
house always call me Miss Cheslett, and be 
VOL. n. I 
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always called me Lettice. It is funny," she . 
continued, laughing, " but Reginald doesn't 
even as yet know his betrothed wife's name. 
Well, I don't think I shall tell him now till 
he comes back. I will keep that as a joke 
against him." 

It was not a very long epistle, but Lettice 
was delighted with it, and quite sure that 
such a love-letter never was penned. She read 
and re-read it, and referred to it at all times 
and seasons, as if it contained a code for her 
guidance through life. I know her conduct 
is preposterous. Conceiving such love as 
this, for a young man with Reginald's 
shadowy prospects, is an iniquity that passes 
belief in these -times. Still, bear in mind 
she is but a child, and a nobody to boot, 
and knows naught about the conventionali- 
ties or the ways of those that sit in high 
places. She loves because she cannot help 
it, and has given no more thought about 
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how she and Reginald are to live than if she 
were a young sparrow. The man that could 
pen a wise love-letter would most assuredly 
be very little in love. Reginald's was not 
particularly remarkable for foolishness, and 
it contained what, after all, is the gist of 
such letters — plenty of good, honest affec- 
tion and sweet words. When they have 
that within them, I fancy a maiden recks 
little if they want wisdom, and would be 
blind to much want of understanding. Any 
way, Reginald's note seemed to satisfy Let- 
tice — she danced about the house and chir- 
ruped like a bird. Her black eyes sparkled, 
and a smile played ever on her lips, till 
even Sarah, stolidest of housemaids, won- 
dered '* whatever had come over Miss Let- 
tice." She laughed at her grandfather's 
querulous complaints, till even he gazed in 

■ 

amazement at the child, and wrathfullv 
inquired *' what she eaw to be so pleased 

i2 
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about?" And Lattice only laughed the 
merrier, and said there was no law that she 
should not be happy. 

Bright and brisk Lettice emerges from 
her own little nest some few days later, and 
trips into the sitting-room. It is a glorious 
Summer morning, and the soft air comes in 
through the open window, and kisses her 
cheek lovingly. Quite possible, she thinks, 
that the tardy postman may have something 
for her when he does come. At last that 
functionary makes his appearance, and he 
has a letter for Miss Cheslett. The girl's 
eyes flash, and a low Laugh trills from her 
lips as she opens her second love-letter. 
She reads it through thrice, and then sits, 
lost in thought, gazing into vacancy, appa- 
rently — ^gazing in reality across the bright 
blue tumbling waters, even unto Frankfort 
and the gardens of Sachsenhausen. Wrapped 
in her reverie, she takes but little heed of 
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time, till the chiming of the pendule on the 
mantelpiece recalls her to herself. 

'*Ten o'clock I" she exclaims, "and no 
tea made ! I shall have grandfather down 
directly, and then, woe's me I I shall have 
a lecture on my laziness." And Lettice 
bustled about, rang the bell, and made 
divers preparations for breakfast. 

Mr. Cheslett was an habitually unpunctual 
man, so his granddaughter took but little 
heed of his non-appearance at first. But 
when the timepiece rang out eleven, Lettice 
thought it behoved her to see after him. 
She drummed accordingly upon his door, 
which opened into the sitting-room, with 
her fingers, but elicited no response. She 
then called him by name — still no answer 
came to her from within. The girl's heart 
began to beat, and she softly turned the 
door-handle and looked in. The curtains 
were still drawn, and she could barelv dis- 
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. tinguish one thing from another, coming as 
she did out of the bright sunshine; but 
already a chill ran through her veins, and 
she became dimly conscious that she was 
alone in that room. She rushed across, tore 
back the curtains, and as the light poured 
into the room, she crept silently to the bed- 
side. Pale, calm, and still, her grand- 
father's face lay turned towards her, and 
his eyes confronted hers with the stern 
fixity of death. She snatched the hand 
which lay listless on the coverlet, and 
pressed it to her lips, and as the chillness of 
the dead overcame the warm blood- of the 
living, Lettice uttered a faint cry, sank down 
by the bedside, and knew that her grand- 
father's spirit had sped. 

She had slight consciousness of how long 
she remained there ; it was in reality but a 
few minutes, yet to Lettice it had seemed a 
considerable time. She rose from her 
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knees with a glimmering idea thiat she stood 
all alone in the world, with no soul to ad- 
vise or assist her, save one, and that he was 
far away. She rang the bell, and with 
streaming eyes bid Sarah run for the doc- 
tor — that her grandfather was dying. She 
knew well that he was dead, but she still 
scarce liked to admit that it was so, even to 
herself. She went back into the room, 
kissed the cold, still face once more, and 
sat down by the bedside till the doc- 
tor should come. She thought over her 
young life, recalled to her mind that dead 
sister who a few years . back used to come 
home tired, but radiant with delight, from 
the theatre where she earned her bread, 
and pour forth stories that seemed, of Fairy- 
land into her childish ears ; then she re- 
collected how that gay, joyous lover of the 
dead girl's had appeared upon the scene — 
what mirth and laughter there would be in 
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the little sitting-rocim of their then habita- 
tion when he dropped in, and how they 
had both petted her I Then she conjured 
up their wedding-day, and how Lilian pro- 
raised her that she should come and live 
with them. Ah ! well, she saw little of 
Lilian after that. And then she thought 
how her brother-in-law had appeared one 
day clothed in deepest mourning, and in a 
voice choked with sobs had announced to 
her grandfather that Lilian was dead. 
How she cried ! She remembered how her 
brother-in-law took her in his arms, and 
while the tears stood in his own eyes, told 
her they must hope poor Lilian had gone 
to a happier and better world. How well 
she recollected his last words I " Lettice, 
child," he whispered, ** we have lost her — 
the sunlight is all gone from my life, and if 
I don't work^ I shall go mad ; but I am 
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your brother, bear in mind, and for ray 
poor wife's sake, let. alone your own, shall 
be ever one to you. Write to me now and 
then, little one, and tell me about yourself.'^ 
But her grandfather immediately changed 
his abode, and as she did not know where 
her brother-in-law lived, she had never 
been able to write to him. Where was he 
now? she wondered. 

Here the doctor made his appearance. A 
glance sufficed almost to tell him that the 
old man was dead — had been dead, indeed, 
for some hours. He gently closed the star- 
ing eyes, and broke the fact to the girl, but 
she answered — 

" I knew it when I sent for you, but was 
loth to give up all hope." 

" You had best come away now," he re- 
plied, and Lettice suffered him to lead her 
back to the sitting-room. 
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"Sad thing," he said to the landlady/ 
before he took his departure. *' She seems 
all alone in the world. You ought to get 
her out of these rooms, if you can, till after 
the funeral. I can certify to death from 
heart-disease, so that I don't think you will 
be troubled with an inquest." 

" Poor child ! yes," replied the landlady ; 
"and as luck will have it, I've a lodger, a 
great friend of theirs, who's gone abroad . 
for a little ; she can have his rooms, and 
welcome." 

So, a little later, the landlady suggested 
to Lettice that she should occupy Reginald's 
rooms until after the funeral. A faint smile 
flickered on the girl's lips as she assented. 
Yes, she should Jike that. There was 
hought left her in the world now but his 
love. It would be sweet to live where he 
had lived, to sleep where he had slept, and 
brood over his letters. To Lettice's roman- 
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tic mind, few suggestions could have proved 
more acceptable, and that evening saw her 
installed in ReginaldV rooms. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Marion's commission. 



A BOUT ten days aftei^ Reginald Hol- 
-^^ bourne sped on his way to Frankfort, 
his father, sister, and cousin had established 
themselves in a comfortable first-floor in 
Sackville Street. None of the party, to say 
the truth, were very conversant in the ways 
of the metropolis. Of course Mr. Hol- 
bourne had often been there, but never very 
long at a time. His lines had been cast in 
provincial waters, and he understood little of 
the big, seething London caldron. Miss 
Langworthy, too, had slight experience of 
town ; and so it was, thanks to a six weeks' 
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sojourn with her aunt, Mrs. Wilkinson, the 
previous year, that the ways of the big city 
were more understood by Grace than by 
either of her companions. 

Marion felt that she had much delicate 
business to transact during her visit. It was 
necessary, in the first place, that she should 
see her mysterious ag^nt, on whom, to her 
knowledge, she had as yet never set eyes. 
She had an extremely confidential mission 
to entrust to him ; and further, Miss Lang- 
worthy considered that, as he evidently had 
a perfect knowledge of her appearance, it 
would be as well that she should bfe able to 
identify him. Marion would have preferred 
that he should never have seen her, but, as 
he undoubtedly had, it was useless to scruple 
further about an interview. She was well 
satisfied with him so far. True, he de- 
manded large payment for his services, but 
what information she had required of him 
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had been obtained promptly. He troubled 
her with no details as to how it was ac- 
quired, but forwarded it curtly and swiftly, 
and she had no reason to doubt its accuracy. 
At all events, she meant to test some of it 
during her stay in town. 

Gracie, too, had a little conspiracy of her 
Cfwn ; but, as it amounted to no more than 
persuading her aunt to arrange a meeting 
for herself and Charlie, it can hardly be 
deemed anything but a plot of the most 
common-place description, and yet Gracie 
puzzled her pretty head over it a good deal. 
You see, she did not quite wish to inform 
Mrs. Wilkinson of her engagement, and yet 
her request was not so easy to urge, unless 
she did so. What thought and scheming 
these love-affairs cost, to bring them to a 
satisfactory conclusion I That we have 
either not time or not talent to conduct such 
purposes to a prosperous issue, is the reason, 
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perhaps, that so many of us are doomed to 
remain unwedded. 

Miss Langworthy was, by this time, of 
course, possessed of Mr.Lightfoot's address at 
Islington ; so, the second morning after her 
arrival in town, she despatched a note, say- 
ing that she wished to see him — that her 
own knowledge of London was somewhat* 
limited, and that she left it to him to suggest 
where she could meet him with least incon- 
venience and chance of observation. 

Mr. Lightfoot replied, with much promp- 
titude, "that he should do himself the 
honour to attend Miss Langworthy's com- 
mands upon any day she might think fit to 
. name ; that, if he might presume to advise, 
the fountains i'n Kensington Gardens 
afforded a rendezvous not much frequented 
in the morning by the fashionable world ; 
that, if Miss Langworthy would be there at 
any time she might think fit to name, take a 
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moderately conspicuous seat, and do him 
the favour to keep her veil up and remain 
stationary, he had not the slightest doubt 
about finding her. But," said Mr. Light- 
foot, in conclusion, " wherever you may 
think proper to seat yourself, do me the 
favour not to move, as my experience 
teaches me that, though it is very easy any- 
where for one person to find another, yet, 
if two people mutually set about such dis- 
covery, they seldom meet." 

It having been settled one afternoon that 
they should devote the next day to " doing 
the Royal Academy," Miss Langworthy 
wrote a line to say that she would be at the 
fountains at half-past twelve, and pleaded 
at breakfast a severe headache as excuse for 
breaking the engagement. Mr. Holbourne 
and his daughter accordingly started without 
her. No sooner were they well off than 
Marion set out to keep her assignation. 
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She took a chair on arriving there, and in 
less than ten minutes a quietly-dressed man 
raised his hat to her, and announced himself 
as Mr. Lightfoot 

" Take a seat, please," said Marion, " as 
our conversation may last some little time. 
Now," she continued, as the adventurer plac- 
ed himself beside her, '^ as far as my commis- 
sions have extended, I have been satisfied. 
You charge high, Mr. Lightfoot, for your 
information ; but it is certainly prompt, and 
I believe accurate." 

" Secret intelligence. Miss Langworthy, is 
mostly expensive. If you have made no 
mistake about the details of the inquiries you 
have entrusted me to make, I pledge myself 
to the accuracy of the information I have 
forwarded to you." 

" Some of it, sir, may be probably tested 
shortly, although I have no cause to doubt 
that it is true enough. But I have a more 

VOL. II. K 
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elaborate mission for you just now. You 
know Mr. Charles CoUingham ?" 

" Certainly." 

" You know where he lives, what his pur- 
suits are, who are his friends ?" said Marion. 

" Pretty well, but could know the latter 
much more fully in a little time." 

" You know his wife by sight, probably." 

" Assuredly not, and am unaware at pre- 
sent that he is married." 

" I have reason to believe that he is," re- 
plied Marion, sharply, "and the discovery 
of that marriage is the commission I now 
give you." 

" It shall be investigated at once, but any 
hints you may be able to afford me to start 
on will, of course, make matters easier. He 
most certainly does not live with his wife at 
present. Though I never heard he had one, 
it is quite possible. I do not know very 
much about him — should, indeed, not even 
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be aware of the fact that they don't live toge- 
ther, had you not commissioned me to obtain 
a specimen of his handwriting." 

"Let me think a few moments I" exclaim- 
ed Marion, "while I place together the 
scraps I know about the affair. They don't 
amount to much, but may afford you some 
clue." 

For a few moments Miss Langworthy was 
silent, and then continued — 

" He quarrelled with his father, Sir John, 
some five years ago — he would be just leav- 
ing Oxford then — supposed reason that he 
married a woman of bad character, in spite 
of Sir John's remonstrances ; and though 
nothing is known for certain, he is assumed 
to have lived in London ever since." 

" Thanks, Miss Langworthy ; that gives 
me much to go on at once. I know now 
soraewheres about the date of the presumed 

k2 
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marriage, and that it was probably contract- 
ed in the vicinity of Oxford, or took place 
in London. Mere presumption, of course, 
but fair presumption all the same. Some- 
thing to work upon." 

**How long will it be before you can 
furnish the information I require?'* asked 
Marion. 

" Impossible to say. You see this is a 
much more complicated business than your 
former commissions. Miss Langworthy. To 
begin with, it is not even certain that there 
was a marriage," and Mr. Lightfoot regarded 
his companion with some curiosity. 

''No, but my woman's instinct tells me 
there was." 

" Very likely, but with every deference 
for your judgment, it is still but pure con- 
jecture on your part, if I understand you 
rightly." 

Marion bowed her head. 
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"To do anything in this business," re- 
sumed Lightfoot, " I must have money. I 
don't wish to discourage you, Miss Lang- 
worthy, but unless 5'ou put that pretty freely 
at ray command, I tell you frankly there is 
little chance of my being able to assist 

you." 

"I came prepared for that; there is 
twenty pounds to start with, and I will send 
you some more shortly. I think that is all 
I have to say at present — anything you have 
to communicate you had better address to 
Aldringham," with which Marion rose, bent 
her head slightly, and walked slowly away 
in the direction of the Park. 

Lightfoot followed her with his eyes for a 
little, and then fondly regarded the two ten- 
pound notes she had placed in his hands. 

^ In a second back parlour in Chancery Lane, 
lived a knowing old file, who did always maintain — '"' 

hummed that citizen of the world airily. 
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" It's a start, it is, this,** he muttered, pausing 
in his minstrelsie. " Now what the deuce is 
this girl driving at ? Imprimis^ ascertain all 
about Miss Cheslett. Motive simple there — 
something between her and her cousin most 
^ikely, and an attack of jealousy supervened. 
But what can she want with CoUingham s 
writing, and what is it to her whether he's 
married or not? I must know this. When 
I exercise my talents for investigation, al- 
though of course the assuaging of a fellow- 
creature's curiosity is the first motive— bless 
*em, they're always wanting to know," mut- 
tered Mr. Lightfoot parenthetically — " yet I 
look not only to pocketing the flimsies 
generally, but to the acquisition of a slight 
hold upon my employer. To speak meta- 
phorically, it is essential that a contempti- 
ble weakness for prying into his neighbour's 
affairs should knot a silken rope round his 
own neck, the holding of which shall conduce 
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to my future benefit. Miss Langworthy, I 
regret it, but' it is all in the way of business. 
I must have your delicate neck within the 
noose. Niece of a prosperous banker, the 
very stones would cry shame upon me should 
I let you escape with the hook so deep set 
in your gills. It's a curious world — very,"^ 
mused Mr. Lightfoot, addressing his remarks* 
to the nurse-maids and fountains generally. 
" Here's a young woman of good position^ 
to gratify her malice, spleen, or jealousy, put- 
ting herself in the hands of a man of whom 
she knows nothing. The public would look 
upon this as a singular case^ The public T* 
continued Mr. Lightfoot contemptuously, 
" upon my word I doubt if it is possible to 
conceive the extent of the gullibility of the 
public. Although the newspapers contain 
records of such imprudent faith in the plaus- 
ible stranger, and what comes of it about 
three times a week, there is always a succes- 
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sion of fatuous individuals who believe men 
only advertise to benefit their fellows. They 
go shovelling their money into all sorts of 
gaudily advertised concerns, knowing as 
much about them as I do of the equator ; 
and then how they scream when the kettle 
boils over, and the monkey hops off with 
the chestnuts ! It is hard to expect one to 
be exactly honest while there are so many 
foolish people about. They say indiscrim- 
nate charity makes beggars. Tis such con- 
tinuous credulity makes rogues. Now it is 
quite possible prejudiced people might class 
me in that latter category, but what does it 
signify as long as they fail to establish such 
mistaken theory in the eyes of the law ? Ah, 
what a blessing it is that we have no such 
animal as a public prosecutor ! Folks who 
have been gulled are loth to show what ar- 
rant fools they have been, by taking sum- 
mary proceedings against men like me. 
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Having lost your money, it is small satisfac- 
tion to be laughed at besides." 

At length something occurred to cut the 
thread of Mr. Lightfoot's reflections, and 
that gentleman arose and strolled leisurely 
towards the Bayswater Road. 

" It's him, and no mistake," observed a 
sleek, close-cropped, dark-complexioned man, 
as he sprang briskly from an adjacent seat, 
which had been masked from the philoso- 
phers gaze by the intervening bushes. " I 
wonder what his game is this time? I 
should like 'to have followed the lady, and 
mlde out who she is. I can't . follow them 
both— that is clear as mud ! Lightfoot, my 
boy, you've done me brown twice, take care I 
don't turn the tables this time I Tom Bul- 
lock's not the man to forgive being bowled 
out ! What a bit of luck my happening to 
come here this morning!" And with this 
the detective commenced to dog the foot- 
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Steps of his amateur brother with much skill 
and craftiness. 

The situation reminds me of a story I was 

once told by an Indian sporting acquaintance. 

* 

He was out after deer, and in the course of 
the day wounded one badly, and commenced 
to track it. Before he had pursued his 
quarry a quarter of an hour he became 
somehow conscious that something was 
tracking him. " The sensation was uncom- 
fortable," he continued. "I don't know 
how the deer felt, but I grew scary all 
over. Bear in mind I had never had a turn 
at big game of any sort, and was quite un- 
prepared to encounter such. Picture my 
feelings when my shikarree, casting most un- 
easy looks over his shoulder, exclaimed, 

" ' Sahib I Sahib 1 I tink tiger after deer, 
and we between 'em !' " 

"Good gracious I what did you do?" I 
asked. 



\ 
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" Do ! why, stepped out of the way, of 
course !" replied my friend. 

You see, we have Mr. Lightfoot on the 
track of CoUingham, and there is a sharp 
watch-dog of the detective police, who, 
though Lightfoot does not know it, is busy 
upon his own trail. Will he also receive 
timely warning, and " step out of the way ?" 

Mr. Holbourne had never been favourably 
impressed with London. When you are 
accustomed to play the bashaw with three 
tails in your own country, there is some- 
thing supremely levelling in the crush of the 
big city. Mr. Holbourne, the great Aldring- 
ham banker, was, of course, nobody in Lon- 
don. The metropolitan crowd trod on his 
toes, and ground his ribs, with slight rever- 
ence for his pompous and dignified appear- 
ance. The double gold eye-glasses that, 
when levelled, were wont to produce such 
an inipression down at Aldringham, had 
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once or twice elicited the somewhat oppro- 
brious epithet of " old gig lamps " from the 
vulgar herd, and a contumacious cabman 
had refused his proffered shilling, with the . 
somewhat familiar and enigmatic remark, 
**Come, that won't fizz, governor I" Mr. 
Holboume was horrified at the democratic 
strides of public opinion, and found it hard 
to believe that the rabble should dare to ad- 
dress a man of his undoubted respectability 
with such irreverence. 

It is trying when the world refuses to 
acknowledge our position, and treats that 
dignity upon which we so pride ourselves 
with scant deference. 

Mr. Holboume finds himself of no more 
account in the fashionable mob at the Royal 
Academy than he has been- elsewhere 
during his London sojourn. He fumes and 
frets, pishes and pshas, as people tread on his 
feet, or jostle him in their anxiety to 
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obtain a more favourable view of some 
picture recorded in the papers as among the 
elect of the year. Now and then, it is true^ 
Grace's pretty face extorts courtesy from the 
men, which Mr. Holboume acknowledges 
with much magnificence. It is on one of 
these happy occasions, while he is staring 
with his most patronizing air at a large 
painting, the subject of much varied criti- 
cism, that his daughter, who is standing a 
pace or two further back, is startled with a 
whisper behind her in well-known tones. 

*'Lose your father, Gracie," murmurs 
the voice, '^ and meet me at the entrance- 
wicket." 

Miss Holbourne turns sharply round, and 
recognises her lover, already some two or 
three yards away. She gave a little nod in 
reply to his glance of interrogation ; and, 
singular coincidence, within five minutes 
the banker misses his daughter. He natu- 
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rally seeks his lost sheep round and round 
the room in which she has so unaccountably 
vanished. 

To those unfortunates disapproved of by 
the authorities, there are few finer fields for 
the prosecution of their unlawful love-making 
than that vouchsafed by the Royal Academy. 
Losing your party there is easy enough 
when you would fain avoid doing so ; but 
with disposition to evade it, nothing can be 
so simple* You may get separated from 
them before lunch, and return home late in 
the afternoon, wrathful, petulant, and abus- 
ive, protesting that you have spent hours 
hunting for them, that you are tired to 
death, that you have never been so miser- 
able, and that you never, never, ne-ver will 
go anywhere with them again. You can 
enact the martyr till your own family feels 
penitent on the score of not taking proper 
care of you. Wise in her generation was 



% 
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the lady fair who first explained to me the 
manifold readings of ." seeing the pic* 
tares." 

" Charlie, Charlie, I did so want to see 
you !" said Miss Holbourne, as she greeted 
her lover at the above-named trysting- 
place. 

" Well, I rather hoped so," returned the 
latter, laughing. " The reason why I ad- 
dressed you in that melodramatic whis- 
per " 

" Do be serious," she continued. " It is 
all over Aldringham that you are married, 
and it makes me very unhappy." 

" It would make me very happy if it 
were true; but I trust it won't be long, 
Grace, before we prove Aldringham right, 
though a little premature in its knowledge." 

" You always laugh," she replied, petu- 
lantly. " But do you think this is easy for 
me to bear? Marion more than suspects 
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oar secret, and never spares me an indirect 
jibe upon the subject." 

^' Ah ! I was not wrong, then, in my 
first estimate of Miss Langworth/s charac- 
ter. Grade, if youVe become the target of 
a bitter woman's spiteful tongue, I shall 
change my programme — I cannot, must not 
leave you exposed to that/' 

^^ Oh I Charlie T' exclaimed the girl, rather 
penitently, as she saw how deeply her 
lover was moved, and so awoke to the con* 
sciousness that she had somewhat exagger- 
ated her own woes, " I did not quite mean 
that. Marion is exasperating at times, and 
tries me sorely, but not beyond what it is 
quite possible to endure." 

" Is it so ?" he replied quickly, and look- 
ing keenly into her eyes. " Listen, Grace ; 
it will not be long now before I claim you 
before all the world. It would be better 
that we should wait a little, I think ; but it 
shall be for you to decide." 
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"No, Charlie, you — I trust you im- 
plicitly." 

"Then, dearest, you must wait, with this 
proviso, that if Miss Langworthy should 
prove past bearing, you let me know. 
Concealment shall end then, hap what may. 
But I see your father approaching. Good- 
bye." 

A warm clasp of ^he hand, and he was 
gone, leaving Grace to explain to her father 
how she had missed him in her own fashion. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



AN UNEQUAL BATTLE. 



DRAPED in deepest mourning, her pale 
cheek resting on her hand, and her 
dark eyes lost in vacancy, sits Lettice, two 
days after the funeral. She is curled up, 
after her favourite fashion, in the window- 
seat of Reginald Holbourne's sitting-room. 
She is thinking dreamily what is to become 
of her? She is lost; she does not know 
exactly even how she is to live. She has 
locked up all her grandfather's papers till 
Reginald shall come back. She pored over 
them for four hours yesterday, but failed 
utterly to understand what she read. She 
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does not know where his money, such as it 
was, came from. It might not be much, 
but it had enabled they twQ to live — if 
somewhat poorly, at all events in tolerable 
comfort. Had it all departed with him, 
and was she left destitute? She does 
not know; she cannot understand those 
papers. Her lips parted in a soft smile, as 
she murmured — " It does not much matter. 
I belong to Reginald now, and he must 
take care of me." 

She had received one more letter from 
him since that last we had cognizance of, 
and has written to tell him of her grand- 
father's death. " Please come back," she 
urged, " as soon as you can ; for not only 
am I very lonely and miserable, but I have 
no one to tell me what to do about my 
poor grandfather's affairs. I cannot under- 
stand those musty law papers. I puzzled 
over them yesterday till my head ached. I 

l2 
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don't know whether there is anything left 
for me to live on, or whether I ought to 
begin to earn ray bread at once ; and worse 
than all, Reginald, I don't know how to set 

about it, if it is so. Come back, dearest, as 

* 

soon as you can, for your Lettice is in sore 
trouble, and not a soul in the world to look 
to but you. I know, of course, you cannot 
return till your errand, whatever it may be, 
is accomplished ; but, that done, you will 
not linger, will you ? but think of your own 
Lettice." 

But though Lettice might well write de- 
spondently, that love-dreaip of hers served 
her well as yet. But for that her grand- 
father's death would have been utter deso- 
lation. She grieved much for the queer, 
querulous old man, who had so long been 
her protector and guardian ; yet, wrapped 
in all the glamour of a girl's first passion, 
she did not £eel it as she otherwise would 
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have done. She is so assured of Reginald's 
love, so happy in the receipt of those let- 
ters, so confident, on his return, that all her 
troubles will be swept away ; and yet even 
now the malevolent spirit that sways her 
destiny is approaching — wending its way up 
Baker Street in silken robes and high-heeled 
shoes, with heart pitiless and firm of pur- 
pose as a millstone. Little mercy need 
you hope, poor child, from a vindictive 
woman, who has fair grounds to consider 
herself wronged. 

Slowly Marion Langworthy pursues her 
way up the street, bent on her errand 
of vengeance, should such be practicable. 
But she knows not her foe as yet, and this 
girl who has dared to step between her and 
Reginald may, perchance, be. of a brazened 
kind, and not easy to cope with. Still Mar- 
ion has implicit faith in her own powers of 
dissimulation, should such be necessary, and 
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it id with resolute hand that she knocks at 
the door of Reginald's lodgings. 

*' Mr. Holboume lives here, I believe ?^ 
she observed, interrogatively, as the door 
opened* 

'* Yes, ma am,*" replied Sarah, " but he's 
abroad just now." 

" I know. I want you, in the first place, 
to show me up to his rooms." 

" Can't, ma am ; there's a lady in 'em,** 
replied Sarah. 

"A lady!" exclaimed Marion. "Oh, 
Miss Cheslett, I suppose. It is her I want 
to see. You can show me up." 

" What name shall I say ?" 

" Never mind my name. It is not likely 
Mbs Cheslett would know it if she heard it. 
Say simply a lady to see her." 

Marion followed the servant girl so closely 
up the stairs as almost to preclude any chance 
of denial. 
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Sarah, thoroughly abashed by the fashion- 
ably-dressed visitor, simply threw open the 
door of the sitting-room, and with the curt 

ft 

announcement, " A lady to see you, miss," 
vanished. 

Marion enters. At last she is face tp 
face with this girl who has ^tempted Reginald 
from his allegiance. She starts involuntarily, 
as a shy, timid, shrinking figure, clad in 
deepest mourning, comes hesitatingly forward 
to greet her. 

Marion is mistress of the situation at a 
glance. Not much to be feared in this en- 
counter, is her first thought. The girl is 
pretty, very pretty, is her second. Not 
likely that latter admission will incline 
Miss Langworthy to show much mercy. 

" You wish to see me," faltered Lettice, 
after a pause of some seconds, during which 
Marion surveyed her with an insolent stare. 
" Or it may be that you come to see Mr. 
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Holbourne, for these are his rooms. " 

" I came to see you," replied Marioiu in 
slow, measured tones, " although I scarcely 
expected to find you in Mr. Holbourne's 
apartments." 

'* No, of course not. I must explain," 
said Lettice, blushing. 

" Better not, I think ; the explanation 
could but be painful to you, and I fancy I 
am tolerably well aware of the circum- 
stances." 

"You are very kind to spare me the 
story," said the girl, simply, little dreaming 
of the misconstruction that her visitor placed 
upon her words. " But will you not sit 
down ?" 

Marion seated herself with the slightest 
possible inclination of her head, in acknow- 
ledgment of her hostess's courtesy. 

'^ You have lived here some time ?" she 
asked. 
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" About eighteen months, I think. I did 
not like it at first, but I have got fond of 
the place now." 

'' Perhaps the relation you have stood in 
latterly to Mr. Holbourne makes a differ- 
ence?" remarked Miss Langworthy, suavely. 

" Ah, yes, it is that. Has Reginald told 
you, then? You are a friend, connection of 
his — is it not so ?" And Lettice clasped her 
hands and looked eagerly at her visitor. 

''I am his cousin." 

" And has he told you about me ?" said 
the girl, as she crossed and placed herself 
on a low stool at Marion's feet. " I did not 
know he had yet spoken to his family. From 
what he said, I thought he was afraid that 
they might not like it. But you will be- 
friend us, will you not? I do love him so, 
and I am left now all alone ! " 

'^ Either this girl is a consummate fool, or 
I've not read my riddle right," mused 
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Marion. "So you are very fond of him, 
child ? " 

** Yes," she murmured, blushing. " He 
stole ray heart before I knew I had one; 
he had it, shame on me, before he asked it I 
Was it he sent vou to see me? "she con- 
tinned shyly. 

" No," replied Marion ; and then, with a 
sudden inspiration, she added, " You must 
promise solemnly not to let Reginald know 
that you have seen me until I give you 
leave." 

Lettice hesitated, and then said timidly, 
" I don't like having secrets from Reginald." 

" But suppose it is both for his good and 
yours, child," retorted Miss Langworthy 
sharply. 

" You would not have come to see me 
unless you meant to be a friend to me," mur- 
mured the girl slowly. " I promise." 

" See you keep it. How long have you 
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been living here — these rooms, I mean ? " 

*' Since my grandfather's death," replied 
Lettice in a low voice. 

Once more Miss Langworthy was puz- 
zled. They were playing at cross purposes 
those two. Yet, although her xival stood 
apparently condemned out of her own 
mouth, Marion, as she looked at her, felt 
intutively that no guilty love was Lettice's, 
and wondrous quick is woman's instinct in 
such matters. But Miss Langworthy had 
little intention of letting that conviction in- 
fluence her further proceedings. 

" I suppose it never occurred to you," 
she resumed, "that people might remark 
upon your intimacy with Reginald Hol- 
bourne ?" 

Lettice opened her eyes wide for a mo- 
ment, and then with a smile said, "Who 
were to trouble themselves about me? I 
know no one." 
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" But you never thought what the neigh- 
bours might say," continued Marion, per- 
tinaciously. 

'' What should they say ? — why should 
they notice me ?" cried the girl quickly, as 
she became instinctively aware that danger 
was impending. " And who are you that 
question me so closely?" 

" Who am I ? " returned Marion, in clear 
ringing tones — " I am Reginald Holbourne's 
affianced wife. What have I come for ? — to 
confront Reginald Holbourne's mistress, and 
to judge for myself whether he has offended 
past forgiveness." 

Lettice bounded to her feet ; the blood 
crimsoned neck, cheek, and temple to the 
very roots of her hair. But it was the right- 
eous blush of indignation that dyed her face, 
not the tell-tale banner of shame. 

" You wicked woman ! " she gasped at 
length, " how can you tell such falsehoods. 
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when you know I am Reginald's promised 
bride?" 

"Promised bride I" sneered Miss Lang- 
worthy. " Do men lodge promised brides 
in their bachelor quarters? Do men of 
good position like Reginald Holbourne wed 
nobodies like you ? Do men wed with the 
shop-girls with whom they may amuse their 
idle hours ? Some rumours of this reached 
my ears some thne back. I'll have no more 
of it, and he shall choose between you and 
me. You say yo\i\ love him ': such as you 
never love ; but should your influence prove 
stronger than mine, you will be his ruin, if 
that's any satisfaction to you." 

Lettice stood as if stunned. For the first 
time she recognised what construction could 
be placed upon her inhabiting Reginald's 
rooms in his absence-rr-how innocently, we al- 
ready know. For the first time it was 
bpQjught home tp her how her intimacy with 
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Reginald might be interpreted. Child as she 
was, and guileless of the world's ways, she 
might well be thunderstruck at the fell 
charge brought against her. For a few 
seconds she cowered as if stricken to the 
ground by her ruthless assailant ; then rear- 
ing her head proudly, she replied, 

" That T am not what you call me, you 
know. The people of the house can tell you 
I have inhabited these rooms but a few days, 
and that in consequence of my grandfather's 
sudden death, which left my own no fit place 
for me for a time I" She could not suppress 
an hysterical sob here, but mastered herself 
bravely and went on — " You say you are Re- 
ginald's aflSanced bride, and being that, you 
could bring yourself to believe this of him ? 
You say such as I cannot love. If so, I 
know not what you ladies call love. I could 
sacrifice myself for him, and if his love for me 
bodes him ill, he shall never see me again. 
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My heart may break — let it — it were best 
so. If I am never to see him more, it mat- 
ters little what happens to me. But I could 
not have spoken such cruel words as you 
have done even to a dog that he had once ca- 
ressed." 

She ceased, and the tears gushed tempest- 
uously from her eyes. It was but for a few 
moments, and then she dashed them impa- 
tiently aside. 

" What would you next ?" she cried almost 
fiercely. " Do you wish to look further on 
the misery you have wrought ? or what is it 
that you have come for ?" 

Marion felt a certain admiration for the 
girl's courageous vindication of herself and 
her lover, but wavered no iota in her pur- 
pose. She had come there to break this con- 
nection, if possible. She saw now that her 
task was easier than she had looked for. 

" If I have done you wrong, blame your- 
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self," she replied coldly. " If I took you 
for Reginald's mistress, it is but what the 
gossip of your own street would endorse. If 
he has but filled your foolish head with the 
idea of being his wife, he has done you less 
harm than I thought." 

" He means me to be his wife, and I can 
trust him !" cried the girl indignantly. 

"And this is your love I I say nothing of 
the claims I have upon him, but if he weds 
you, it will be at the sacrifice of every 
family tie he- has — ^fcertain rupture with his 
father, who will scarce consent to receive a 
girl picked up in a lodging-house as his daugh- 
ter. His people are likely to resent the af- 
front put upon me sharply, and do you think 
I shall bid them stay their hand ?" 
. "No," moaned Lettice, "from the way 
you have treated me, I can fancy what mer- 
cy you would mete out to those that should 
offend yow.. But," shp continued defiantly, 
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" I could be more to him than you ever can. 
If he married you, would you ever forgive 
his treason ? " 

Marion's eyes flashed fiercely, for the last 
shaft came home. She knew, hap what 
might, she should be little likely to condone 
Reginald's lapse of allegiance ; but it was in 

* 

cold, steely tones she replied, 

" And you think you can be all in all to 
him ? Have you pictured him alienated 
from his father, sister, kindred — all assist- 
ance, pecuniary or otherwise, that might 
enable him to push his way through the 
world forfeited, because he lost his head 
about your chit's face, and in a mad moment 
of passion made you his wife ?" 

The battle was too unequal. Lettice, with 
only the great light of her love to guide her 
inexperience, pitted against a cool, calculat- 
ing, worldly woman such as Marion, who 
was making capital of that very love to win 
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the crafty game she was playing. There 
was silence between them for some minutes. 
Lettice had thrown herself upon the sofa 
and buried her face in her hands, while Miss 
Langworthy' was too astute not to give her 
last speech time to work. 

" What is it you want ?" cried the girl at 
last, raising her head and looking her visitor 
full in the face. " What is it you have come 
for?"- 

" Come for ?" replied Marion, with more 
animation than she had yet shown, while a 
relentless light glittered in her pale blue 
eyes. " I have come to see the woman for 
whom Reginald Holbourne would sacrifice 
his honour — to look upon the face that had 
lured him to break his plighted word — to 
see what he was to get in exchange for all 
the prospects he forfeited — to see," and her 
voice sank to a fierce whisper, " what she 
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might be like who had dared to come be- 
tween him and me 1" 

Lettice shrank beneath the bitter words, 
but only covered her face with her hands, 
and spoke not. 

'' You talk of your love, and declare if 
it boded him harm you would never see 
him more/' continued Marion, vehemently. 
" What do you say now? I tell you it is de- 
struction to him to wed you. Will you act up 
to your words, and disappear from his sight 
— bury yourself so that he shall seek vainly 
for a trace of you, or will you face the 
storm of a jealous woman's wrath, and ex- 
pose him to the worst that she can work on 
him and you? Speak! speak! — if it is but 
to confess your love falters at such sacrifice 
— that it is no purer nor better than mine, 
nor of a vintage strong enough to turn to 
such gall as mine is capable of !" 

" I do love him — love him in a fashion 
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that you cannot comprehend. If he wrong- 
ed me ever so cruelly I could but go on 
loving him. What is it you require of me?- 
You say I shall be ruin to his whole life if 
he wed me. That, then, shall he never. 
But forgive me if I say, " continued Lettice, 
rising, drawing her girlish figure to its full 
height, and looking proudly at her adver- 
sary — *' forgive me if I say that it will be 
equal ruin to his life should he marry you. 
You do not love him, and will never forget 
that he once forgot you. Say what you 
would have of me." 

"That you disappear from this, and 
leave not a trace behind," replied Marion, 
sternly — "that all communication between 
you cease from this time. Whether he 
and I are ever anything to each other again 
or not, I am doing him a good turn when I 
step between him and you. Will you 
promise ?' 
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Lettice bowed her head. 

"Then I have done my errand," said 
Marion, rising. " It is little likely that 
Reginald Holbourne will ever be more than 
cousin to me now. I shall, thanks to you 
— and you do love him dearly, or you'd not 
have promised it — save his life from ship- 
wreck at the outset. If I have thought 
evil of you, and said bitter things to you, I 
now ask your pardon." And, with a frank 
smile, Miss Langworthy extended her hand, 

A slight shudder ran through Lettice's 
frame as she shook her head gently. 

" No," she replied ; " I will keep my pro- 
mise, but I cannot touch your hand. Your 
lips have brought too cruel a charge against 
fne for us to part friends." 

"As you will," returned Marion, with a 
forced laugh. " I will bid you good-bye, 
then." And, with a haughty inclination of 
her head. Miss Langworthy made her way 
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to the door. Pausing there for a moment, 
she turned and said, slowly, " Don't forget 
you promised not to mention my visit." 

" But I must !" cried Lettice, passionately. 
** I cannot go away without leaving a line of 
explanation. How shall I make him under- 
stand without mentioning your name ? " 

" I have nothing to do with that — you 
pledged yourself not to mention it, and I 
expect you to keep your word." And, so 
saying, Marion closed the door behind her, 
and departed. 

For a few seconds Lettice stood, w.ith 
parted lips and eyes fixed in stony stare 
upon the door. Womanly pride, and indig- 
nation at the scandalous accusation that her 
visitor had ventured to bring against her, 
had so far sustained her, but now she awoke 
to the consciousness that her love-dream 
was shattered. She felt dazed. She to be 
taunted with working evil to Reginald, who 
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felt she could give her life for him 1, Life I 
she had promised to do more — to sacrifice 
her love. " Oh I that I could but die 1" she 
murmured ; " it were easy that, compared 
with what T have pledged myself to. Who 
is this woman ? His cousin, she said, and I 
never even thought to ask her name 1 Is 
her story true ?" And, as she asked herself 
the question, she shuddered, for she felt in- 
tuitively that it was so. Reginald had never 
spoken to her of his relations, but, young as 
she was, she could quite understand that 
they might fiercely oppose his marriage 
with herself. 

" All alone 1" she cried, piteously, as she 
threw herself upon the sofa. " None in the 
world have I to look to for counsel or pro- 
tection save him, and that cruel woman says 
I am wrecking his life by loving him ! 
What's to become of me I don't know ; but 
they shall never have the power to say that 
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it was I who brought trouble on him. And 
yet I know he loves me — he will be sore at 
heart when he returns and finds his Lettice 
gone. How could he ever have cared for 
that cold, insolent woman, with her merci- 
less eyes ? He never did — she must have 
entrapped him into wooing her. If there 
were such things as love-philtres, I'd say she 
had given him one." 

Strong in her new-born love, Lettice had 
not as yet recognised how desolate she was 
left — now, for the first time, she was 
brought face to face with the grim fact that 
she had to brave the world alone. She 
tramped up and down the room with tear- 
less eyes, but the quivering lip, and fretful 
nervous movement of her hands, showed 
how she yet wrestled with her agony. Her 
voice sounded strange to herself as she bade 
Sarah take away her tea and close the 
shutters ; and that handmaiden, as she 
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regarded the untouched tray, ventured to 
ask if she was unwell. 

" No. What should make you think so ?" 
replied Lettice, sharply. " One does not 
always want tea and toast.'' 

Sarah made no response, but came to the 
conclusion that the strange lady had upset 
Miss Lettice ; but as she had nobody to con- 
fide her opinion to except the cook, and the 
cockroaches that shared the kitchen with 
her, there was little speculation on Lettice's 
conduct that evening in Baker Street. 

*' Oh I bed 1 bed 1 bed 1 delicious bed 1 
That heaven upon earth to the weary head, 
Whether lofty or low its condition I" 

But when the sun streamed into Lettice's 
bed-room next morning it was greeted by a 
tear-stained face, and a pair of dark eyes 
heavy with weeping, that showed little sign 
of refreshing slumber. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MISS MBGGOTT IS DECEIVED. 

Tl yriSS MEGGOTT is whisking about the 
•^*-^ sitting-room at Broinpton, duster in 
hand, attempting to set that somewhat 
chaotic apartment in order. Miss Meggott 
does not condescend to meddle with bed- 
rooms, but it is a stipulation between her and 
her lodgers that no housemaid's unhallowed 
hands were to interfere with their books and 
papers. 

. "There, it looks a little better now," she 
said, pausing in the midst of her labours to 
take stock of the effect. " I should like to 
right up those two tables, but, bless me, I 
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daren't. I should be mixing tragedies and 
a)medie8, leading and magazine articles, and 
never hear the last of it. Very littery are 
these literary gentlemen 1" — And Miss Meg- 
gott indulged in a quaint little smile at her 
own joke. " They keep their very papers 
in such a muddle, it's a wonder they don't 
make awful mistakes at times. Perhaps 
they do, and that's when the reviews let 'em 
have it. However, they don't seem to mind 
much when they do. I have never felt it 
my duty to place their razors under restraint 
when the newspapers write their wickedest 
concerning 'em. Mr. Donaldson seems to 
take it out in tobacco — the more they abuse 
him the more he smokes ; while as for Mr. 
CoUinghara, it's my impression he passes it 
on, and just pitches into some one else in the 
Misanthrope. There, it's fit for a Christian 
to sit down in now!" continued Miss Meggott, 
as she glanced round the room, "and I 
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wonder how long they'll leave it so ? " 
A' peal at the door-bell interrupted that 
young lady's reflections, and she hastened to 
answer the summons. She found herself 
confronted by an elderly man, whose long 
grizzled hair overflowed his coat-collar. He 
was decently dressed, but there was an 
aspect of respectable poverty about the welU 
brushed and somewhat threadbare garments 
that was unmistakeable. His hat showed 
sign of much careful manipulation, and there 
were cracks yet visible in his well-darned 
gloves. In somewhat timid manner he asked 
if Mr. Donaldson was at home. 

"No," replied Polly, curtly, "he's notj 
nor likely to .be till about five." 

" Oh, dear 1" said the man, shuffling his 
feet nervously to and fro on the step ; " and 
he promised to see me at twelve. It is a 
matter of the utmost importance to me, al- 
though I don't suppose he ever thought of 
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that. You see," he continued, while his 
restless fingers kept continually buttoning 
and unbuttoning his coat, "it is a little 
matter of money, a trifle of no consequence, 
to him, but it represents fire and food to me 
and mine. Times have gone badly with me 
of late," and here a racking cough convulsed 
the speaker. " Could I write a line to him 
anywhere ?" he gasped, when he had some- 
what recovered. "He would be sorry, I 
know, to think his carelessness had caused 
an old friend considerable distress." 

Polly's womanly heart was melted, and 
it was in much subdued tones that she bid 
the stranger come in ; and ushering him up 
to the sitting-room, placed pen and paper 
before him. He took off his hat, and put 
on a pair of spectacles with great delibera- 
tion, but as his trembling fingers took the 
pen, he was seized with another paroxysm 
of coughing that threatened to shake his 
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feeble frame almost to pieces. " Water I 
water I" he gasped at length, and Polly, 
who was really frightened, flew downstairs 
to procure some. No sooner were her foot- 
steps out of hearing than a singular change 
manifested itself in the old gentleman — the 
racking cough was replaced by an unmis- 
takable chuckle, and jumping from his chair 
with aa agility much at variance with his 
hitherto debilitated manner, he crossed, 
quick as thought, to the nearest writing- 
table. " Ah I this is the wrong one !" he 
muttered, after a cursory glance at the 
handwriting of one or two of the manu- 
script sheets that lay scattered about — " the 
other is Collingham's." In a second he was 
there, and had tried the drawers. "All 
open but one," he continued, " and that of 
course is the only one it is worth my while 
to tumble over. But here comes my hostess," 
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and regaining his seat quickly, he rested his 
head upon his hands, and appeared com- 
pletely exhausted by the paroxysm he had 
gone through. 

Polly bustled in with her glass of water, 
of which the old gentleman took a few 
sips, and then endeavoured to resume his 
pen, but his hand shook so that he was 
forced once more to lay it aside. 

" I beg your pardon for the trouble I am 
giving," he said, in a low voice, " but these 
attacks leave me so prostrate that I am 
really incapable of anything for a time. 
Allow me a few minutes, please," and as he 
spoke he placed his hand upon his heart, 
and appeared to breathe painfully. 

" Let me get you a glass of wine, sir, or 
a little brandy-and- water," said Miss Meg- 
gott, soothingly. 

She really quite felt for this poor afflicted 
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old gentleman, and thought Mr. Donaldson 
deserving of much reprobation for such care- 
less neglect of his appointment. 

•'Thanks, no, my dear," replied the old 
gentleman. " The doctors prohibit all stimu- 
lant of that nature. If — but it would be 
giving you too much trouble " 

" Never mind about the trouble," replied 
Polly, quickly. " If you can mention any- 
thing that will do you good, I will get 
it, if it's to be got." 

" It's very kind of you. If you would 
not mind running round to the nearest 
chemist's for a strong dose of laudanum and 
ammonia, such as is commonly given to 
people troubled with a bad spasmodic cough, 
you would confer a real service on me." 
And here the old gentleman was troubled 
with another though milder attack. 

"Laudanum and ammonia," repeated 
Polly — " I'll fetch it. You stay quiet here 
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till I come back." And Miss Meggott sped 
away on her errand. 

The sufferer remained motionless till he 
heard the slam of the street-door, then, 
rising with a grin of intense satisfaction 
pervading his features, he exclaimed, '' Man- 
kind are very gullible — especially women. 
It is really no credit deceiving them. That's 
a sharp girl, and yet this is the second 
occasion within a few weeks on which I have 
fooled her. But I mustn't lose time. Now 
for this drawer. It didn't look anything 
elaborate in locks, arid I should think will 
answer to one of these." As he spoke he 
drew from his pocket a varied collection of 
keys, and one or two instruments appertain- 
ing to lock-picking. 

In less than five minutes his dexterous 
fingers had succeeded in forcing back the 
lock, and he was running hastily over the 
contents of the draWer, but apparently with- 
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out result. "Nothing here," he muttered, 
" to give one any clue. If he ever was 
married, and keeps any letters or papers that 
show proof of such marriage, he doesn't keep 
them here, that's clear. I wonder whether 
it is possible to get at his bed-room ? I am 
afraid not. It would be risky to stay much 
longer — one of them might turn up. Ah," 
he exclaimed, as the ring of the street bell 
caught his quick ear, " my Hebe is back with 
the nauseating nectar. I must swallow it 
and depart. You will have to pay high, Miss 
Langworthy, for such dread service as this," 
and so saying, he hastily closed the drawer 
and resumed his original seat. 

" Here is what you want," said Miss Meg- 
gott, as she entered breathless, " but I hope 
you are more yourself by this ;" and Polly, 
placing a small phial on the table, hastened 
to get a wine-glass. 

Mr. Lightfoot — for of course the reader 
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has already recognised him- — poured the 
draught he had sent for leisurely into the 
glass and drank it. " Yes," he said, " I am 
better, much better, . and this will do me 
good besides. I will just leave a line for 
Mr. Donaldson, and then go." Seizing a pen, 
he wrote rapidly for a minute or two, then 
folding the letter up addressed it. 

"There," he said at length, "if you would 
give him that when he returns I should be 
obliged. Donaldson has a good heart, and 
means well," continued Mr. Lightfoot, ab- 
stractedly, "but he is thoughtless — very 
thoughtless. That is to pay for my medicine, 
I only wish my poverty did not prevent my 
acknowledging your kindness besides, but 
you must rest content with an old man's 
thanks," and as he spoke Mn Lightfoot pre- 
sented Polly with a shilling, very much to 
that young woman's dismay. For Miss Meg- 
got was powerfully impressed by this case of 
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genteel poverty, and instead of taking that 
shilling, would like to have bestowed one on 
the donor, had she known how to do so 
without giving oflFence. 

Polly looked after him -with a heart over- 
flowing with sympathy, as he limped down 
the street leaning heavily on his stick. 

" Poor old fellow," she muttered, " it was 
downright shameful to take his shilling, but 
what could I do ? It was too bad of Mr. 
Donaldson to forget his appointment. 

Polly's eyes would have opened wide could 
she have seen the object of her commiser- 
ation discard his limp as he turned the 
corner, stride along for half a mile or so, 
most vigorous of elderly gentlemen, and 
finally hailing a hansom, bid the driver 

energetically to drive like to Penton- 

* ville Road. " Playing detective for Miss 
Langworthy," ruminated Mr. Lightfoot, " has 
80 far been an easy and profitable business, 
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but she has set me a stiffish riddle to solve 
this time. It is a great question whether 
this Collingham ever was married. At all 
events, I can't procure a rag of evidence as 
to that fact, to begin with — let alone where 
it was done, and who was the lady. I 
wonder whether Miss Langworthj^ is knock- 
ing her head against a wall. She's a cutish 
young woman, but admitted that she was 
not very clear on this point — that it was but 
conjecture after all. Well, I've made no- 
thing of it so far, and haven't even got the 
end of a thread wherewith to start the un- 
ravelling of the tangle as yet. If I could 
only be assured that he had been married, 
I'd bet my life I got at it in time, but there's 
no use hunting for proof of a marriage knot 
that never was tied. Till I can get hold of 
some evidence that there was a wedding, it's 
no use going into where it took place." 
In Pentonyille Road Mr. Lightfoot dis-. 
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inissed his cab, and strolled thence leisurely 
towards his own residence in John Street. 
As he approached it, he was struck by the 
appearance of a respectable artizan, who 
was lounging on the opposite pavement. A 
low laugh broke from Mr. Lightfoot as he 
took stock of this individual ; theuj once 
more assuming a limp, and leaning heavily 
on his stick, he crossed the road, and in- 
quired timidly of the stranger " which was 
22 ? — could he tell him whether Mr. Light- 
foot lived at 22 or 23 ? — he was short of 
sight and scant of memory, getting old, in 
short; he had an appointment with that 
gentleman/' The artizan retorted gruffly 
that he '• was a stranger in the neighbour- 
hood, and knowed nothin about no Light- 
foots nor anyone else." To which the lame 
old gentleman responded with a little bow, 
and then, recrossing the road, knocked at 
22. The stranger observed this proceed- 
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ing in a lazy way, as he stood with his 
hands in his pockets, sucking a short black 
pipe ; but. his nonchalant air was con- 
siderably upset when, upon the door being 
opened, the infirm old man, facing about,, 
laid his forefinger playfully to the side of 
his nose, bestowed upon hira a most signifi- 
cant wink, and finally kissing his hand affec- * 
tionately, exclaimed, '^ Bye-bye, *Bullock L" 
and vanished. 

The detective slunk away completely 
chapfallen. It was quite a craze of his, 
and a subject of much ridicule amongst his 
mates, this fierce antipathy he held to 
Leonidas Lightfoct. The truth was, Mr. 
Bullock was an enthusiast in his profession, 
and Mr. Lightfoot had upon two occasions 
proved too clever of fence for him. His 
fellows had chaffed him much upon the 
way that astute adventurer had bamboozled 
him, or, in their vernacular, " put the double 
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on him," and vowed that all his energies 
should be devoted to a return match. He 
had lost all sight of his adversary since 
their last passage of arms, till he had come 
across him accidentally that morning in 
Kensington Gardens. He had tracked him 
home upon that occasion, and had since 
dedicated much of his spare time to obser- 
vation of that gentleman's dwelling, in the 
hope of once more obtaining an inkling of 
his nefarious pursuits. It is not to be sup- 
posed that Mr. Bullock had not recognised 
his antipathy's delicate touch in more than 
one instance — witness his call upon the 
editor of the Morning Misanthrope — ^but he 
had succeeded in laying hold of no of- 
fence against the law upon which he could 
take positive action. He conned the Times 
advertisement-sheet carefully, and now and 
again put his finger upon an insidious no- 
tice which he pronounced Lightfoot's com- 
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position — traps for the unwary all. But 
whether the public fell into such traps or 
not, he was without knowledge. If they 
did, they submitted to the shearing without 
outcry or appeal to the police. 

And now his bete noire actually detects him 
watching his dwelling — speaks to him so 
cleverly disguised, withal, that he, Mr. Bui- , 
lock, fails to penetrate it, and then laughs 
at his beard. It was enough to bring salt 
tears into the eyes of a man enthusiastic in 
his art, and looked upon as a shining light 
of Scotland-yard. 

" This would be a nice story to get round," 
muttered Mr. Bullock, as he slunk away 
discomfited. " I shall have a nice time of 
it if ever my pals *get hold of this. I could 
never stand it. They'd laugh me clean out of 
the force. To think of Tom Bullock, who's 
supposed to be up to a trick or two, and 
has got the reputation of being one of the 
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smartest officers in the ' Yard/ being bam- 
boozled like a country policeman. Done, 
diddled, sold, clean, by the very party he 
was supposed to be keeping an eye upon I 
It's all very well to talk," he grumbled, " but 
I don't suppose there's one of our lot ever 
tackled such a slippery customer as this. 
Confound him I" exclaimed Mr. Bullock, with 
enthusiasm, ''he is clever! To give the 
devil his due, he is clever ! He just saw 
through my disguise quick as wink, and' 
what a make-up his own was ! I never 
twigged him no more than if I'd been a baby ! 
Blessed if I didn't think he was an old buffer 
who'd been caught by one of those crafty 
advertisements he's always putting in the 
papers, and that I might make something of 
it if I waited till he came out again. But I 
don't mean to be beat. Lightfoot, my boy, 
you've scored one, but one point don't make 
game at anything that's played, and those 
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that score first don't always win." With 
which philosophical reflection, Mr. Bullock 
wended his way homewards. 

When Jim Donaldson returned home, he 
was much astonishgd at the asperity with 
which Miss Meggott greeted him. 

" It's too bad of you, Mr. Donaldson, 
making an appointment with an old gentle- 
man who, it's my belief, is not long for this 
world, and not being here to keep it," said 
Polly. " To say nothing, poor soul, of his 
being evidently in distress, and looking an- 
xiously for your promised assistance. He 
spoke better of you than you disserved, for 
he said you had a good heart, though you 
were thoughtless — very thoughtless." 

" Polly," retorted Donaldson, " I have 
very great respect for you, but whether you 
are suffering from insanity, or imbibing 
champagne at midday, I am not as yet 
quite clear." 
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" It's all very well to try and laugh it off/* 
replied Miss Meggott, " but if you had seen 
how ill he was, and what a cough he'd 
got !" 

" Stop !" interrupted Donaldson ; " I had 
no appointment of any kind with anyone. 
Your old gentleman was a flam, if he came 
to see me." 

" What !" cried Miss Meggott ; " why, he's 
left a note for you — here it is !" 

Donaldson ran his eye over it — " Regrets 
not finding me at home, hopes to be more 
fortunate on some future occasion. Yours 
respectfully, Cornelius Walkingham." 

" Don't know such a person, never heard 
the name in my life — there, read it ;" and as 
he tossed her the note, Jim remarked 
quietly, " I suppose he went in for chops and 
sherry, Polly ?" 

"Do you mean to say," replied Miss 
Meggott, getting very red in the face, and 
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speaking with great deliberation, " that he 
was an impostor?" 

Donaldson nodded. "What was the extent 
of his plundering ?" 

'*I don't believe it!" cried Polly, vehe- 
mently ; " he took nothing, would have no- 
thing ; he was seized with a terrible fit of 
coughing, for which I ran out and got him 
some medicine he asked for, and he gave me 
a shilling to pay for it." 

" Well, I don't know his object, or 
whether he has taken anything away with 
him, but he had no appointment with me, 
nor did I ever hear his name in my life ; 
and I have no hesitation in asserting, Polly, 
that you have been once more imposed 
upon, though with what reason I confess I 
do not understand." 

Miss MeggOtt stoutly combated this view 
of the case, although, at the bottom of her 
heart, lurked a horrible suspicion that it was 
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the truth as regarded that elderly visitor. 
'* But," she argued, '^ what could be his ob- 
ject ? — nothing was missing — why such a 
causeless mystification ?" And to all this Jim 
Donaldson had nothing to say. 

" Really," he exclaimed, at length, when 
Polly's eloquence began to worry him, **I 
am too much bothered weaving my own 
plots to have inclination to unravel other 
people's." 
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CHAPTER X. 



ALONE IN THE WORLD. 



T ETTICE stole into the sitting-room the 
-Li morning after Miss Langworthy's visit 
with a vague sensation of terror. Was it 
possible that the neighbourhood credited her 
with such shame as Marion had dared to 
allege they did? She shrank from Sarah 
as she brought in the breakfast, as the 
thought struck her, " Perhaps she deems me 
the vile thing that pitiless woman called 
me? What am to do?" she moans, inward- 
ly — ^' what power have I to rebut this 
scandal ? None. Reginald only could right 
me, and scarce that, save by marriage. He 
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loves me well, and, if I wait and tell him 
all, he will do it. But is this the love I 
have been so proud of? Is it so women 
should love ? Shall I bring ruin upon him ? 
No ; I stand all alone, and what happens to 
me concerns only myself. Better my fair 
name should perish than that I should drag 
him down in the world. It is hard, too," she 
cried, as the tears rained down her cheeks, 
"when life looked all so sweet, to see it 
thus shattered on the threshold ! Did he 
deceive me? No, Fll n6t believe that of 
him. I have won his love, but that woman 
holds his plighted troth. Wrung .from him 
how, I know not ; but she vows his ruin 
if lie fails to keep it. Reginald, my dearest, 
what I have promised would seem less 
bitter, if it were not for the thought thkt 
she may one day be your bride. Girl as I 
am, I can see what misery such a wedding 
will bring to you. My wretchedness will 
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be no greater than yours, if ever she should 
call herself your wife." 

One thing only is clear to Lettice at pre- 
sent, that she must go away and hide her- 
self. "I have done no wrong," she mur- 
mured, ''but the people around hold me 
guilty. I cannot stay here — I should be 
afraid to go outside the house. False as the 
accusation is, I should sink with shame to 
meet the eyes of those that deem it true. 
Ah! Reginald," she cried, in her agony, 
" was it well to expose me to this ? Yqu 
might have known what scandal those 
pleasant country excursions would give rise 
to! I, poor fool, thought only of how 
sweet it was to be with you — to listen to 
the song of the birds, to gaze upon the green 
fields and glittering waters, nor dreamt the 
world was whispering away my good name! 
'Tis done, 'tis gone, and I, your love, am 
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left a thing for honest women to shrink 
from." 

Lettioe, in her present overwrought firame 
of mind, her love-dream shattered, her char- 
acter, as she thinks, blasted, derived her sole 
ray of comfort from the thought of the sac- 
rifice she was about to make. She would 
disappear and leave no trace behind hen 
Let the world deem her Reginald Hol- 
boume's mistress if they would, she would 
not gainsay it. Marrying her involved ruin 
to him, she was told ; that she would never 
bring upon him. He at least should know 
how devotedly, how purely she had loved 
him. That Marion's allegation was derived 
only from her own vindictive, cynical tem- 
per, never crossed Lettice's mind for an 
instant. In reality, Baker Street had trou- 
bled itself little about her movements, and 
the breath of scandal had scarce scorched 
her fair fame ; but so stricken was Lettice 
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by the foul imputation, that she never dreamt 
that her cruel assailant might be speaking with 
slender grounds to go upon. She had been 
so overwhelmed by the construction Miss 
Langworthy had placed upon her occupying 
Reginald*s rooms that she deemed assertion 
.of her innocence would be credited by no 
one. She hardly dared to dwell upon what 
the ppople of the house might think of her, 
knowing though they did all the circum- 
stances of the case. In her own eyes, poor 
child, she stood convicted of want of 
modesty in having consented to occupy her 
lover's rooms. 

Till this slander reared its head, it had 
never occurred to Lettice's mind that it was 
anything but natural that she should do so 
under the circumstances { now she regarded 
everything through a poisoned lens. She 
fancied the blight that had descended upon 
her reputation was bruited abroad far and 
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wide — ^that all the neighbourhood were cog- 
nisant of the slur cast upon her good name. 
She pictured to herself the averted heads of 
the women, the bold, insolent stare of the 
men. True, she had hardly an acquaintance, 
but to Lettice, in her present excited ptate, 
it seemed that her story must be known to 
all Baker Street. Yes, she must go away 
and hide herself — ^bury herself somewhere 
in the big city, so that none might ever dis- 
cover her ; and then Lettice literally 
cowered on the sofa beneath the weight of 
her woe. 

Towards evening she put on her bonnet, 
and trusting to the protection of her heavy 
crape veil, crept out. She was infinitely 
relieved to find that no one noticed her; 
and once clear of her own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, Lettice sped rapidly on her 
errand. Down Weymputh Street she 
walked swiftly, turned' up Portland Place, 
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and quickly made her way into the Euston 
Road ; past the huge termini of the Midland 
and Great Northern Railways, till she comes 
upon the borders of "Merrie Islington." 
Lettice turns up to her left a little before 
she comes to the "Angel," and finally 
knocks at the door of a quiet house in John 
Street. It was here that she and her grand- 
father had lived previously to setting up their 
tent in Baker Street, and Lettice has come 
to see if their old landlady will once more 
take her in. 

A maid unknown to her responds to Let- 
tice's ring, and, in reply to her inquiry for 
Mrs. Bopps, straightway ushers her into that 
respectable matron's sanctum. 

" Lor, if it ain't Miss Lettice I" exclaimed 
that stout and buxom landlady, as she rose 
to welcome her visitor. " Why, you're 
welcome, my dear, ^s the flowers in May ! 
My gracious ! how^pu have grown I why, 
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youre qmte a woman now. Dear, dear, 
time slips away — ^it seems as if you only leik 
yesterday, and yet it must be getting on 
two years since you lived ¥rith me I*' 

" Very near," replied Lettice, in somewhat 
unsteady tones. " I have come to see if you 
can take me in again. I have just lost my 
grandfather." 

"Poor thing!" replied the sympathetic 
landlady. " I might have guessed it," she 
continued, with a glance at the girl's black 
dress, " but I was, so to say, struck all of a 
heap at seeing your pretty face again, that 
I forgot to notice what your frock betok- 
ened. Well, well, I'm sorry for poor Mr. 
Cheslett ; he was a good, quiet, pleasant 
gentleman, but he was old, and it's what we 
must all come to. Are you all alone in the 
world now, Miss Lettice!" 

" All alone," she replied, struggling hard 
with a sob that rose in her throat. " None 
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in this huge city can be more desolate than 
L" And here that awkward, choking sen- 
sation would be no longer denied ; but 
Lettice burst into tears, and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. Mrs. Bopps's question 
had recalled vividly to her recollection how 
entirely alone in the world she now stood. 

That good lady soothed and comforted 
Lettice to the best of her ability, and when 
the girl became a little calmer, Mrs. Bopps 
gave her to understand that she could have 
her own old room on the second floor, if that 
would suit her. The landlady had always 
been fond of and kind to the motherless 
child in the days when she and her grand- 
father had lodged with her, and they had 
resided in the house for hard upon three 
years. 

Lettice dried her eyes, and then had to 
submit to much questioning on Mrs. Bopps's 
part, as to how things liad fared with her 
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lately. The jolly landlady meant well, yet 
could not refrain from some sly inquiries as 
to whether such a pretty girl had not attract- 
ed a lover to her side by this ; but the tears 
in Lettice's eyes, and her troubled face, warn- 
ed her from pursuing such badinage. After 
some little further conversation Lettice rose 
and declared she must return home ; and 
having arranged to take possession of her 
room on the morrow, bade her friend good 
night. 

She felt much relieved in mind as she 
threaded her way back to Baker Street — all 
was settled now, and to-morrow she would 
disappear from Reginald's ken, and be lost 
to him for ever. A shudder ran through 
the girl's frame at the thought. She was 
never to see him more I For his sake, to 
save him from the evil that his love for her 
promised to bring upon him, she was going 
to vanish utterly, amidst the wilds of the 
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huge Babylon, leaving behind but a vile 
stigma on her name ; and then, as she re- 
flected on her utter loneliness, her lips 
quivered. Brave heart as Lettice had, she 
could but wonder a little what was to be- 
come of her. 

She was astir by times the next morning, 
and busied herself in packing up her things. 
Her grandfather's books and papers, too, 
took some time to put together. Lettice 
could not repress a shiver as she moved 
about the old rooms, and thought how a 
bare three weeks ago, she had given Regi- 
nald that cup of coflfee before his departure. 
She still seemed to hear the sharp click of 
the scissors as that tress of her hair fell 
upon the carpet, to feel his farewell kiss 
upon her cheek. What sunshine all was 
then! — what desolation now! All was 
finished at last, and, sending for the land- 
lady, Lettice announced her. sudden departs 
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ure. Manifold were that lady's ejaculations 
of astonishment, and more than one curious 
interrogation did she hazard concerning such 
hasty resolution on Miss Cheslett's part; but 
Lettice was very reticent, and replied merely 
that she was going to stay with an old friend 
for some time. 

Having settled her bill, Lettice sat down 
to rest. One thing only remained to 
be done, but that was by no means the 
easiest of all the tasks she had set herself 
that morning. She must write one last 
letter to Reginald, and the writing of that 
letter, she knew, would cost her much 
anguish, and wring her heart-strings sore. 

It is no light matter for a woman passion- 
ately in love to say a final farewell to the 
object of that love at any time. But picture 
to yourself a mere girl like Lettice — her 
fair fame already stained through that honest 
love of hers, now called upon to tear it up by 
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the very roots ! She has no sympathizing 
friends nor relations to pour words of com- 
fort into her ears, to solace her in her 
trouble, to mitigate her grief. She must 
face her sorrow single-handed, as she best 
may. 

For some time she ponders over that 
letter — at last she takes her seat at the 
table, and dips her pen in ink. Four or 
five times does she write rapidly for a few 
minutes, then stop and tear the sheet into 
the smallest possible fragments. But at last 
she seems more satisfied, and the pen 
traverses the paper in steady and continuous 
fashion. 

" I must say good-bye," she wrote, 
" though my heart tells me it were better 
not — that it were best I should disappear, 
and leave not a line behind me. But that, 
Reginald, is more than I can bear. You 
must, at all events, know why I fly from 
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you. They tell me your family would cast 
you off, if you dared to think of marrying 
me — that you are already pledged • to 
another, that I should but bring ruin on 
your future. I could not do that — I love 
you too well. If we part, dearest, it is for 
your good ; better that I should suffer alone 
than become a mill-stone round your neck. 
How sweet to me has been the treasure of 
your love, you will never know. I cannot 
tell it, noR make you understand what it was 
to me. It is gone now. I must never see 
you more, and bear n^y sorrow as I best 
may — one thing only I ask at your hands ; 
slander is busy with my name, and has 
linked it foully with yours ; you will do me 
justice — will you not ? — and contradict that- 
vile falsehood, as far as is within your 
power. You should have spared me this ; 
you knew how ignorant of the world's ways 
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I was, and ought to have guarded the fame 
of one innocent of all, save love for you. 

" Was it fair to me, Reginald, to win my 
heart while you were bound to another? 
And yet 1 cannot blame you. I believe I 
had your love, though that other might hold 
your promise. I like to think so — ^it is some 
solace to me now to dream that your love 
was mine for^a little, happen what may. I 
think I could have been a good wife to you, 
but it is useless to muse on what might have 
been. They have made me see but too 
clearly that we must part. Pity me a little, 
Reginald, for my future looks so dreary that 
I hardly dare to think of it. I scarce know 
what I write, for my eyes are blind with 
weeping. I would fain tell you all that has 
happened, but I have promised not. God 
bless you, my dearest I In memory of some 
wrong that you have done her, perhaps un- 
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wittingly, think sometimes of one who can 
still only sign herself your own 

*• Lbtticb^." 

This written, and addressed to " Reginald 
Holbourae, Esq.," Lettice rang the bell, and 
ordered a cab. She placed her letter in a 
conspicuous place on the mantelpiece, and, 
moreover, exhorted Sarah to call the air 
tention of the proprietor of the rooms to it 
when he returned from abroad. Then she 
bade adieu to her landlady and the afflicted 
Sarah, seated herself in the inidst of her 
belongings, and directed the cabman to 
drive to Farringdon Street Station. She 
was not exactly going there, but she wished 
to leave behind no clue to her new residence. 
In pursuance of this scheme, Lettice had her- 
self and her boxes deposited at Farringdon 
Street, and dismissed her cab. Taking a 
fresh one, after a little, she drove to Mrs. 
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Bopps's, and deemed she had effectually 
severed herself from all whom she had 
known the last two years. 
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CHAPTER XL 



HOME AGAIN. 



A SHORT, chopping sea. A heavy, 
-^^ turbulent, south-westerly gale, blow- 
ing noisily up channel, and rolling the vexed 
waters before it into a sheet of foam, causing 
the fretting waves to lash and break in fitful 
indignation at the fierce pressure it puts 
upon their caprices, forcing them back upon 
their tidal impetus with a blustering might, 
at which they rebel savagely, and toss their 
white crests aloft in impotent derision. For 
the wind is master of the waters, vainly 
though the latter would repudiate the yoke. 
A steamer, pitching, lurching, and driving, 
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makes her way heavily through the seething 
caldron. But one passenger is on deck, 
for it is " a naughty night to swim in,*" al- 
though it is fine over-head. The moon 
flashes out ever and anon, but the skipper 
prognosticates heavy rain so soon as the 
wind shall drop. It is. an ugly time for 
even a sailor to pace the deck. The steamer 
groans and labours like one in heavy travail. 
Ships complain in their trouble with much 
vociferation, and almost shriek in their final 
agonies. They die as if invested with human 
attributes. When they perish silently, as in 
case of being waterlogged, &c., it is exactly 
like mortification setting in with man. They 
depart in a weird silence painful to witness. 

But the sturdy steamer that Ave are at 
present watching holds her own bravely ; 
she buries her nose in the waves with a. 
grunt of defiance, albeit she cannot refrain 
from a cry of anguish as the angry waters 
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crash heavily on her quarter, and oome 
streaming over her decks in a flood of glit- 
tering spray. But she picks herself up gal- 
lantly, once more boldly faces her antago- 
nists, and responds cheerfully to the dull 
thud and measured stroke of her powerful 
engines. If she herself makes moan about 
her voyage, we may safely conclude that 
there are dire cries of distress from the 
freight of humanity with which she is laden. 
Such have chiefly ceased now. The state 
of collapse has set in with most of these 
hapless victims. They are past pr«oclamation 
of their sufierings, and would be content to 
be drowned forthwith ; life, as at present 
constituted, offers but slight attraction. 
" Put me on shore or beneath the billow — 
anywhere, anything ! — but rescue me from 
this accursed steamer !" Yet a few hours 
more and these despairing fragments of 
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humanity shall be vociferous for ham, eggSy 
and buttered toast. 

The traveller who, wrapped in thick pea- 
coat, and with travelling-cap drawn close 
over his brows, so determinedly kept the 
deck, was cause of marvel to the ship's offi- 
cers. Once or twice they had respectfully 
.recommended him to go below ; but he 
curtly rejected the advice, and might be 
seen at times tumbling in the lee-scuppers, 
anon clinging to the weather-rigging, then 
again making a staggering eflfort to pace the 
quarter-deck, the last proceeding usually 
producing a repetition of the first. He was 
wet, drenched indeed, but seemed to heed 
it not; apparently he would do anything 
rather than remain still — he was unquiet as 
the fabled Hebrew. His extreme restless- 
ness attracted the attention of the skipper, 
who drew no favourable augury therefrom. 
He, the Captain, had carried across a feloni- 
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0U8 levaDter or two in his time, add that 
excessive inquietude he deemed rather char- 
acteristic of the class. He foresaw a couple 
of detective officers greeting their arrival, 
and his unquiet passenger invested with a 
pair of handcuffs, some few minutes after 
they should come alongside the pier at 
Dover. 

But he was wrong. That restless pas* 
senger is Reginald Holbourne, returning 
from Frankfort sick at heart — Reginald 
Holbourne so changed from the weak, vacil- 
lating man we saw leave Baker Street some 
months ago, that in character we shall have 
some difficulty in identif3dng him. For the 
last month Reginald has written letter after 
letter to Lettice, and received not a syllable 
in reply. In that month he has come to 
comprehend that this girl's love means to 
him everything. He is ready now to defy 
his father, Marion, or aught else in defence 
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of that love, and recks little what the con- 
sequences raay be. Fiercely had he chafed 
over his detention at Frankfort. But the 
business he had been sent upon was tedious 
in its details, and it was impos.^ible for him 
to leave that city until the final arrange- 
ments were completed. What had hap- 
pened to Lettice ? Her last letter had told 
him of her grandfather's sudden death, and 
how she was left alone in the world. Since 
that, not a line has reached him. What 
can it all mean ? Has she, too, been struck 
down by the destroyer ? The thought makes 
his brain reel. But how otherwise explain 
her silence ? That last letter overflowed with 
love and tenderness ; what has paralysed the 
writer's pen. He is hurrying home, with 
the chill of impending evil striking heavy 
at his heart. No, he does not think, thank 
Heaven, that she is gone from this world. 
Her farewell message would have reached 
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hini ere this had it been so. He feels that 
Lettice would have whispered such with her 
dyhig lips into some friendly ear before 
death sealed them for ever. But some one 
has poisoned her mind against him. Her 
inexperience has been practised on. By 
whom ? Who could possibly have an object 
in interfering between them ? And once 
more Reginald dismisses this, as he has a 
ucore of other conjectures. Will this miser- 
able steamer never reach Dover? Was there 
ever such a tub employed in the carriage 
of passengers? Did man ever encounter 
such accursed weather as it was his lot to 
meet with ? 

Thus did Reginald fret and fume during 
his transit across the tumultuous channel ; 
but at last the tall chalky cliffs are visible 
through the haze, and the grey old Castle 
can be faintly discerned when the moon 
glimmers out for a few minutes. That 
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vexed passage is well-nigh over. Though 
the sea runs heavy round the Foreland, and 
the steamer groans dismally over her un- 
courteous reception, she shall rest at peace 
under shelter of the Admiralty pier in a 
little while now. With slowed engines,^ 
amidst incoherent shouts from porters and 
hotel touts, the steamer is warped alongside 
that colossal quay. The hand-railed plank 
is run quickly across her gangway, and all 
the confusion incidental to a disembarkation 
is immediately in full swing. With cadaver- 
ous countenance, and in a state of more or 
less prostration, the miserable passengers 
crawl from the dark cells that have wit- 
nessed their agonies, appear on deck, and 
feebly endeavour to claim their luggage, 
and indicate their wishes respecting it* 
Many feel that a couch without motion 
represents Elysium to them at present, and 
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are borne off to the Lord Warden Hotel 
helpless and unresisting. 

But Reginald is not of these ; and having, 
after the use of much violent language, laid 
hands upon his baggage, he proceeds at once 
to the railway* He tries to sleep as the 
train whirls him towards London, but he is 
wet, cold, and wretched. Racked with the 
thoughts of what can have happened to 
Lettice : feverishly anxious to be once more 
in Baker Street. Sleep is not for such as 
he. The capricious god favours not those 
who woo him as a mere refuge from trouble 
and anxiety. 

Have we not all experienced this ? — when 
oblivion for awhile from grief or care would 
be so delicious ; when we so crave for a 
few hours to lay down our burden and 
rest ; when, worn with sorrow, harassed by 
the fierce and unsuccessful struggle with life, 
we thirst for a little to forget all and be at 
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peace. Can we then ever sleep? Tired 
we raay be, but our weary head tosses from 
side to side on our unquiet pillow, ^nd we 
cry querulously, *' Sleep is granted only to 
the happy!" To the miserable is meted 
out wakefulness, memory, and self-accusa- 
tion. And in those open-eyed hours of the 
night what weird, ugly shapes those short- 
comings of ours take upon themselves — 
squandered time, squandered money, squan- 
dered opportunity, confront us like remorse- 
less furies with their jeers and jibes of 
derision ; tell us we are weak, purposeless, 
wanting in pith of character, and shall 
never more be of account in this world ; 
that our chance has been, and shall never 
come more. Bitter reflections are wont to 
gather round the sleepless pillow, and happy 
is he who can bear such enforced medita- 
tion with equanimity. 

Reginald shared the usual fate of such 
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anxious wooing of the poppy-crowned deity* 
He fell into a fitful dog-sluraber some fif- 
teen minutes before he reached Charing 
Cross, and woke with a shiver when called 
upon for his ticket. It was eariy morning 
as he threw himself into a cab, and drove 
rapidly to Baker Street Small sign of 
vitality is as yet visible at his own domicile, 
but that troubles him little ; he lets himself 
in with his pass-key, makes his way upstairs 
to his own rooms, enters, and throws open 
the shutters. 

The first glance of unwedded man, on 
return to his peculiar stronghold after ab- 
sence, is in search of correspondence. It 
may be with anxiety, with hope, with dread, 
with indifference, but his first look around 
the rooms of which he is master is for let- 
ters. Reginald, as may be readily supposed, 
was not likely to prove an exception to this 
rule. A small pile of these lay upon the 
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writing-table. He runs his eye over the 
superscriptions in search of that one hand- 
writing which alone he so longs, yet half 
fears, to see, and throws them contemptu- 
ously down again. Lettice's delicate but 
somewhat irregular caligraphy is not among 
them. He gazes moodily out of the win- 
dow, wonders whether the morning is yet 
far advanced enough to justify him in ring- 
ing his bell, in order that he may cross- 
examine Sarah concerning Miss Chesl^tt's 
health, &c. In pursuance of this latter 
train of thought, he turns and glances 
mechanically at the clock, and becomes 
aware that there is another letter still 
awaiting his attention. One glance at the 
handwriting suffices, and in another second 
he is absorbed in the perusal of Lettice's 
farewell. As he read, his face darkened ; 
a light came into his eyes that neither friend 
nor foe of Reginald Holbourne's had ever 
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seen yet. With still lowering brow, he 
read it through a second time, and as he 
finished, a savage expletive escaped his lips. 
" I'd give two years of my life," he mut- 
tered, ** to know who * they ' may be upon 
this particular occasion. If * they ' happens 
to be anybody but my own father, there 
will be a heavy account to settle with me 
for this uncalled-for interposition. I begin 
to understand it all now. Accused of 
shame, poor child, through my criminal 
carelessness regarding her good name- 
pressure put upon her that her marriage 
with me would be my ruin— crushed and 
dispirited by her grandfather's death — 
there would be small difficulty in bend- 
ing her to their will I She has, of course, 
left this, but I daresay the people here 
know pretty well where she has gone to. 
Lettice, my darling, I must have you unsay 
all that letter before the sun sets." And 
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then once more Reginald relapsed into 
angry speculation as to who it was that 
could have seen and imparted all this know- 
ledge to Lettice, and exacted a promise 
from her not to betray their name. 

This puzzles Reginald amazingly. He 
had deemed his intimacy with Miss Cheslett 
unknown to any of his relations. True, he 
was not blind to the fact that many of hie 
town acquaintances had cast most significant 
glances when they had encountered him 
walking with Lettice. His face flushes as he 
thinks how, in pursuance of his own selfish 
passion, he has allowed her fair fame to be 
suspected. But whatever they might think, 
what could justify them — what reason could 
they have for interfering ? No, it was no 
acquaintance who had taken this extraordi- 
nary step, and of intimates Reginald had so 
few. Charlie Collingham was perhaps as 
great a chum as he had, but be ^nd Charlie 
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met but seldom ; their paths in life were so 
very different. It was "doubtful if Charlie 
had ever even heard of Lettice's existence. 

But by this time the sun stands so high in 
the heavens that he has no further com- 
punction about the disturbance of the house, 
and rings for Sarah accordingly. From that 
damsel he extracts the facts that a lady call- 
ed upon Miss Lettice just after her grand- 
father's death — that Miss Lettice seemed 
very much put out, and went away quite sud- 
denly the next day but one, leaving a letter 
for him against the clock. 

" Yes, he has got it. What was the lady- 
like r 

But on this point Sarah becomes unreliable. 
She was a real lady, and beautifully dressed. 
No, she didn't see her face — at least hardly 
— the lady kept her veil down when she 
spoke to her. Was she fair or dark ? She 
thought fair, but couldn't exactly say. She 
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wasn't sure. Where had Miss Lettice gone ? 
She didn't know — ^^missus might know, but 
she didn't think she did. 

Sarah proved right'in her conjecture. The 
landlady was also in complete ignorance as 
to whither Lettice had departed. Reginald 
was much perturbed at this intelligence. He 
had deemed there would be no difficulty 
about ascertaining Miss Cheslett's new ad- 
dress, and would not believe at first that . 
Lettice had disappeared and left no trace 
behind her. But further inquiry proved 
only too confirmatory of this. After con- 
siderable research, he at last discovered the 
cabman who had carried away Lettice, but 
that worthy could only impart that he had 
driven the lady to Farringdon Station. 
Reginald drove thither, but near a month 
had elapsed, and he could make nothing out 
of the cabmen or officials there. " A good 
many young ladies with luggage had come 
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and gone — ^they were always coming and go- 
ing,*" a misanthropical porter informed him, 
since the date he mentioned. 

Sick at heart and sore distressed, Regi- 
nald drove back to his lodgings. He had 
CTOwn wonderfallv in earnest about this 
love of his, and a sollen determination never 
to abandon it now possessed him. In a 
hazy indefinite way he somehow coupled 
Marion with Lettice's disappearance. In 
very shadowy fashion as yet, but still that 
suspicion was germinating in* his mind. Sud- 
denly a thought struck him. He would go 
down and consult Charlie Collinghain. 
Charlie was an adept in the occult mysteries 
of London, and could doubtless advise him 
how to prosecute his search for Lettice. 
Moreover, he felt impelled to make a con- 
fidant of some one. When our withers are 
sorely wrung, we mostly seek for sympathy 
from our kind. Neither man nor woman 
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ever locks a disastrous love affair altogether 
in his or her own breast. Reginald felt that 
it would be a relief to talk over matters with 
a friend, at any rate. 

'' Mr. Holbourne," exclaimed Polly, as she 
opened the door in answer to his ring. 
" Well, it's a blessing I'm sure to have some- 
body I do know call, instead of mysterious 
parties who want mutton-chops, or have fits 
and cry out for strange chemicals. Parties, 
too, who can't be identified on description, 
and whom Mr. Donaldson declares he knows 
nothing of, although they come on purpose 
to see him. Oh ! yes, Mr. Collingham is in. 
Come up, please, sir. Now, Mr. Donaldson," 
exclaimed Miss Meggott, as she threw open 
the door, " here's Mr. Holbourne. If you 
had not happened either of you to be at 
home, there's no saying what his require- 
ments might have been, in this vale of mystery 
we live in." 

VOL. IL Q 
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The young men rose and welcomed Regi- 
nald cordially. 

*' Mn Collinghara 1" exclaimed Polly, 
" perhaps you'd be kind enough to examine 
him closely. There's no knowing who is 
who now-a-days. If he's the Pirate of the 
Savannas, disguised as Mr. Holbourne, let 
me know ; if he wants chops, or shows symp- 
toms of fits, I'd best call in the police, I 
suppose, instantaneous. Fits especially," 
observed Miss Meggott, with lofty sarcasm, 
"we know to be a sure sign of imposture." 

ft 

'* Polly the betrayed, cease thou thy dis- 
cordant prattle 1" cried CoUingham, in most 
melodramatic tones. " Hist, girl, the next 
inimical spy who would penetrate our 
castle's mystery will demand Welsh rare- 
bits. 'Twas the witch of Bagdad told rae. 
See thou emptiest the cayenne castor on the 
cheese when thou ministerest to his mon- 
strous requirements." 
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" If I've more mysterious visitors to lunch, 
I'll mix ratsbane in their food, " retorted 
Miss Meggott. " They'll be here for you to 
look at on your return, then, at all events." 

" Peerless Dulcinea ! " cried Donaldson, 
" forget not the words of the Saga, that the 
silken flattery of age is no more to be re- 
lied on than the fervent protestations of 
youth." 

Miss Meggott deigned no reply, but made 
a indite at her tormentors and departed. 

"Well, Reginald," said CoUinghara, 
"you don't often favour us with a visit. 
Been abroad, though, lately, haven't you ?" 

" Yes, I have been at Frankfort close upon 
two months. I hardly expected to find you. 
I thought both you and Donaldson were 
probably off for your Summer run." 

" Jim is ; lucky beggar, he's just on the 
verge of starting now. As for me, I've no 
chance of getting my neck out of the collar 
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Orivk «a7s : a^.! I m:xs;i sCop as^i tarn mv 
jd^'Af i!:^t«'> dollar* tor a Iiirle looker ret" 

'' J came i:^7ra ;o hare a seriijos talk with 
y^/u, Charlie. I wan: voor advice and as- 
-lUtaDce/ 

"All ri^iC old fellow. Thev are both 
ivjry rnucii ai voar service — espedallr the 
fit^f^ artkrie. I give the pablic yards of 
it <&ir«y taonih.^ 

^^ I am off now, Holboame.'^ interropted 
\)huz\fh^jn^ who had been hurriedly scrib- 
l;lirig a note at the writing-table, •• so you and 
i*A^T\\f: can hold your palaver without in- 
tiTfruption. Good-bye both of you r And 
i^iUtt H)^iiiking hands warmly with them, Jim 
Up^fk hw departure- 

*^ Sow then,*" said CoUingham, lighting a 
ifif*^*f *^ l^^t us hear an outline of the trouble, 
for I suppose it's grief of some kind. Men 
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never want advice and assistance under 
other circumstances." 

" Yes, something in that way, though not 
of a kind you are likely to imajjjine ;" and 
then Reginald made a clean breast of it — told 
of his boyish engagement to Marion, how 
bitterly he had repented of it this long time, 
how Lettice had been thrown across his path, 
and how he had struggled against the attach- 
ment he had gradually conceived for her, 
how his love had proved too strong for his 
prudence, and how he had left for Fraikfort, 
solemnly pledged to her. 

" It's awkward," observed Charlie ; " but 
that's not all, I can see. Go on. " 

Then Reginald narrated the sudden death 
of old Mr. Cheslett. His auditor gave a 
slight start at the name, and dropped his 
pipe. How, upon his return, he found 
Lettice had disappeared. He told of her 
farewell letter, of the mysterious lady who 
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had visited her, and wound up with a 
bitter denunciation of the officious '* they " 
of Lettice's epistle, and a solemn declaration 
that nothing should induce him to give her 
up. 

CoUingham sat for some little time in 
silence after his companion had finished. At 
last he said, 

" You have made your election far good, 
Reginald, between these two, eh ?*' 

The latter nodded. 

" Of course you are aware that you must 
behave badly to one of them. I need 
scarcely add that treason to Miss Lang- 
worthy, in the eyes of the world, will be by 
far the most heinous crime. I mention this 
as your adviser." 

Once more Reginald nodded assent. 

" And of course you mean to brave conse- 
quences, and adhere to your latter engage- 
ment r 
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" I mean to marry Lattice, and no other/" 
replied Holbourne, sententiously. 

" It must have been Miss Langworthy who 
visited her," said Charlie, meditatively. 

" Yes, I fancy so," said the other. " I 
have a strong suspicion she is 'they,* but no 
proof." 

" Pretty fair presumptive evidence, though. 
You said your engagement to Miss Lang- 
worthy was a secret — that your father did 
not know of it. How many people do you 
suppose did?" 

" I can't say," replied Reginald. " Let 
me think." After a short pause, he said^ 
*' To the best of ray belief no one but my 
sister." 

" Then, if you are right in that supposi- 
tion, it could be only either Miss Langworthy 
or Miss Holbourne that came to Baker 
Street." 

" True ; but then how on earth did either 
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of them know of my engagement to Lettice? 
That was known only to our two selves.** 

''Impossible to say. These things leak 
out in manner most mysterious." 

" Exactly ! Granted ! But, you see, ray 
first engagement was much more likely to 
become known than my second. The first 
extends over four years, and was contracted, 
and has gone on, under the eyes of a gossip- 
ing community who know me. The latter 
is an affair of a few weeks." 

" Quite true ; but, all the same, I have no 
doubt Miss Lang worthy was the lady who 
visited your present inamorato in Baker 
Street," replied Charlie. "Your people 
were in London at the time, recollect. The 
next question is, what are you to do ? My 
advice is, break with Miss Langworthy at 
once. You ought to get clear of that en- 
tanglement, to begin with. Secondly, we 
must discover Miss Cheslett. By-the-by, you 
are quite sure that is her name ?" ^ 
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" Of course ; she was never called any- 
thing else. But breaking with Marion is an 
awkward business. It must be done, but I 
don't quite know how to set about it." And 
Reginald looked anxiously at his friend, in 
hope of some suggestion on his part. 

" Yes," replied Charlie, slowly, after a 
pause of some length. "Backing out of 
engagements generally is fraught with un- 
pleasantness, more especially those matri- 
raonial. It won't be a nice letter to 
write." 

" It will be written, though, and that at 
once," returned Reginald sharply. "But how 
am I to discover Lettice ?" 

" Oh ! you need not be uneasy on that 
point. Nobody can disappear in London 
for long from people who have made up 
their minds to find them. I know two or 
three men who would ascertain Miss Ches- 
lett's whereabouts in the course of a few 
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days. But, Reginald, you ought to have 
done with Miss Langworthy before you see 
Lettice again ; and unless you pledge your 
word to that, I must decline to help you 
further in this matter. I have some idea I 
know more of poor old Cheslett and this 
girl than you dream of, and I will have no 
hand in bringing you together until all is 
over between you and Miss Langworthy." 

Charlie spoke very seriously, almost 
solemnly, and Reginald raised his eyes in 
some astonishment at the gravity of his 



manner. 



"You need not fear," he observed 
quietly. " You have taken a load from my 
mind in telling me that you have no doubt 
about discovering Lettice. As you say, it 
will not be a nice letter to write, but all 
will be finished between Marion and myself 
before the week is out." 

He was not cognizant of Miss Lang- 
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worthy's resources — that young lady per- 
mitted not such easy dofBng of her silken 
fetters. She wove her nets of no cobweb 
material, and was little likely to tolerate 
so ready an escape from them. 

" Well," said Reginald, rising, " I am 
very glad I've had this talk out with you. 
I was wretchedly hipped when I came ; but 
you tell me you have no doubt about find- 
ing Lettice ; and you mean it, Charlie, don't 
you ? " And he eyed his companion 
keenly. 

" Yes," said the other. " You do what 
you have said with regard to Miss Lang- 
worthy, and I will undertake that you are 
in possession of Miss Cheslett's address 
within a few days." 

" Good night, and ten thousand thanks, 
old fellow," replied Reginald; and having 
interchanged a warm grasp of the hand with 
his friend, he took his departure. 
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Charlie remained staring vacantly into 
the empty grate for some time afterwards. 
Memory carried him back three or four 
years in his life, and a fair, laughing face 
once more looked up into his. Sadly he 
thought of those gay, joyous times when 
everything looked all so bright, and " the 
fairy birds were singing." His eyes were 
moist as he thought of the wreck and deso- 
lation that had come upon him so soon after. 
Then his mind wandered back to this affair 
of Reginald's, and Charlie rapidly arrived 
at the conclusion that it was a more com- 
plicated business than the delinquent dreamed 
of 

" It's likely to lead to a thundering row 
between him and his father for one thing. 
I can vouch personally for that not being 
an advantage to a man starting in life. Old 
Holbourne is not quite the sort of man to 
take kindly to a penniless daughter-in-law. 
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In the next place, Miss Langworthy, as far 
as my knowledge of her goes — and though 
personally I know little of her, yet I have 
heard a good deal about her from Grace — is 
•not likely to stand being thrown over quiet- 
ly. Reginald has a good deal stifFer work 
cut out for hirn than he thinks. However, 
he must fire the first shot before we can 
have any idea of what sort of storm it will 
raise ; and crying off with Miss Langworthy 
is clearly the opening move of the game. 
Reginald, my boy, my advice and talents 
are at your disposal, and I wish you well 
through it; but I think it's likely to be 
roughish weather with you shortly." 
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11 1 R. HOLBOURNE, to his intense de- 
■^*-'- light, is once more back at Aldring- 
hara. He describes London as much too 
densely populated for comfort, and as per- 
vaded by that terrible democratic spirit 
which would make any place unbearable. 
" In the days of my youth," says Mr. Hol- 
bourne, with considerable action of the 
double gold eye-glass, "the metropolis was 
pleasant enough for a few weeks. You 
generally ran across a good many old friends, 
and managed to see something of them ; 
you heard of others, hunted them up, and 
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they were glad to see you. Now it is simply 
chaos — a fermenting mass of humanity, all 
struggling to get uppermost. Whether 
people are pursuing business or pleasure, 
ambition or knavery, they all do it with 
such vehemence in these days that they 
have no time to stop and talk over old 
times." And then Mr. Holbourne indulged 
in some well-rounded observations about the 
levelling spirit that was abroad, and the 
want of respect to their superiors vouch- 
safed by the lower-class Londoners. Per- 
haps the memory of those impudent street- 
boys, and that vulgar and irreverent cabman, 
still rankled in his breast. 

Miss Langworthy also was well satisfied 
to be back again. She had not been favour- 
ably impressed with London, as it presented 
itself to her from the furnished apartments 
point of view. True that they had been in 
possession of most excellent rooms, and in a 
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good locality, but Marion was a young lady 
who craved to keep pace with the upper 
circles wheresoever her lot might be cast. 
She came to the quick conclusion that it was 
DO use being in London unless you had a 
house and a carriage ; and if not an opera- 
box, at all events license to run a tolerably 
heavy bill at Mitchell's. As these had not 
entered into her uncle's programme, she 
also was well content to find herself once 
more at Aldringhara, where she enjoyed the 
former advantages, and was of the elect of 
the neighbourhood. 

Miss Langworthy of late had been troubled 
with some misgivings as to whether her 
scheming propensities had not led her rather 
too far. Sh6 was troubled with no com- 
punctions — on the contrary, she felt that to 
deal out fitting punishment to Reginald for 
his lack of loyalty to herself, and retribution 
to Grace for what Marion deemed, hov^rever 
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unjustly, her treachery in the matter of 
Robert Collingham, was not a whit more 
than they deserved; but Miss Langworthy 
began to ^ave a suspicion that her later 
manoeuvres might recoil upon her own 
head. She almost wished that she had 
never taken Mr. Lightfoot into her counsels, 
and saw that the time might come when 
that unscrupulous adventurer might prove 
troublesome. He was that, indeed, to some 
extent even now ; his demands for money 
in prosecution of her last instructions being 
considerably in excess of what she had con- 
templated when she had given him that 
commission in Kensington Gardens. 

Marion had been a schemer from her 
cradle — she was a born intrigante. As a 
child she had never sought to attain her 
aim except in an indirect manner. The 
passion had grown with her growth — 
strengthened with her strength. From the 
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days when she had so cleverly ousted her un- 
cle's old servants, she had made rapid strides. 
It was her passion. She was continually 
plotting, intriguing, in her domestic circle. 
It was not that she particularly cared, per- 
haps, for the object in view, it was the sheer 
love of out-manoeuvring some other person. 
It was but natural that she should grow 
bolder in her artifices as she saw her 
designs so constantly crowned with success. 
She was quite aware that her assumption of 
the role of martyrdom had caused consider- 
able discomfort both to Grace and her 
uncle — she meant that it should. Every- 
body concerned deserved punishment for 
Robert CoUingham's misconduct, and it was 
well for the delinquent himself that he was 
beyond Miss Langworthy's reach. Marion 
had given his case deep consideration, but 
had failed, as yet, to strike out any method 
of avenging herself — else she felt that she 
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could have prosecuted such design with 
much energy. 

She dwelt with great satisfaction on her 
interview with poor Lettice. She considered 
the promise, that she had extracted from 
her at the commencement of their conversa- 
tion, as a stroke of superior diplomacy; 
and, from what she had seen of the girl, 
she felt pretty confident that she would 
keep her word. That Lettice had left 
Baker Street she had easily ascertained 
through the agency of Mr. Lightfoot, who, 
calling there upon some frivolous pretext, at 
her desire, had assured himself of that fact. 
Miss Langworthy, in short, rather plumed 
herself upon the dexterity with which she 
had managed the matter. She had relegated 
her rival to obscurity, without giving Regi- 
nald a hint even that she was aware of his 
defection. She quite purrs over the success 
of her schemes, and if Mr. Lightfoot would 
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only enable her to drop the bitter intelli- 
gence of Charlie CoUingham's marriage into 
Jier cousin's cup of happiness, Marion feels 
that her Summer will not have been spent 
in vain. 

She is very obstinate as regards her 
theory of Charlie's quarrel with her father. 
She holds that he made a disgraceful mar- 
riage — entrapped into it probably — and that, 
though now separated from his wife, yet 
that there is a shameless woman somewhere 
with a right to that title. Marion has no 
evidence on which to justify this opinion. 
Here and there she can certainly point to 
circumstances which give some colour to her 
story, but the filling in of this most meagre 
outline is due entirely to Miss Langworthy's 
•lively imagination ; yet she has not hesitated 
to circulate this scandal, bit by bit, through 
Aldringham. She is not wont to hesitate at 
the dissemination of such gossip as may 
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serve her turn, and Miss Langworthy is con- 
tinually distilling insidious and dubious 
stories into Aldringhara's avid ears, in 
furtherance of some pet project of her 
scheming brain. 

Marion has been slightly taken aback this 
morning by the receipt of a letter from 
Reginald. It is not so much the actual con- 
tents that disturb her, but there is an asser- 
tion of independence pervading the whole 
epistle which she has never encountered in 
any previous effusion of his. He writes to 
sever their engagement. That Miss Langt 
worthy has been prepared for any time the 
last twelve months. So little does she value 
his plighted troth that, had there been no 
Lettice in the case, it was odds but that she 
had let him go in peace. But Marion has 
not the slightest idea of granting him his 
liberty, in order that he may affiance him- 
self to some one else. No I she has, she 
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trusts, in fact his letter admits as much, 
frightened this new attraction far enough 
away to prevent any immediate meeting be- 
tween them. Six months hence, if she can 
ascertain that he has still failed to discover 
Lettice, well, then, perhaps she may release 
him, but it is little likely that she, Miss 
Langworthy, is quietly to submit to affront, 
so that he may be blest with the love of 
another. 

Marion gives a scornful toss of her head, 
and her lip curls as she once more glances 
over Reginald's letter. 

" He means," she murmured, " to be very 
conclusive, and thinks this is so, no doubt. 
I don't know that I ever saw a much weaker 
production. It contains an exhibition of 
temper, and an assertion that he can't sub- 
stantiate ; but, with all its weakness, there is 
an air of dogged determination all through 
it to have done with me. That is nothing 
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now. It is a mere consequence of the 
greater slight put upon me when he presum- 
ed to place that girl before me in his 
thoughts. As far as she is concerned," con- 
tinued Marion, with a scornful smile, " I 
think I have had some satisfaction. I flatter 
mj^self I somewhat dissipated that minx's 
day dream. 

Once more she looks at the letter. " That 
our engagement has been a mistake, Mar- 
ion," wrote Reginald, " has been as patent 
to you as to me for some time past. It has 
been visible when we met, transparent in 
our correspondence this year or more. An 
error of our teens, that has been allowed to 
continue, from want of moral courage on my 
part, certainly ; most likely from a similar 
feeling on yours. Let it end. We are un- 
suited to each other in every respect. With 
my, at present, uncertain prospects, it can 
be no loss to you to terminate it forthwith. 
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I would have added, let us continue friends, 
but after the outrage you have thought fit 
to put upon an innocent girl on my account, 
that is no longer possible. What fiend 
prompted you to come here and insult a 
helpless girl in her sorrow? — to attribute 
both to her and rae wrong-doing which you 
should have been the last to believe in ? — to 
hunt a girl, still stricken with the recent loss 
of her sole protector, from the only roof 
under which she could look for friends and 
assistance ? Why do I constitute myself her 
champion ? you will ask. Who has better 
right than her affianced husband to hurl 
back the base stigma you have sought to in- 
flict upon her ? I had lain at your mercy 
but for this. False as I have been to my 
promises to you, I must have craved release 
from your hands, with abject apology for the 
wrong I had done you. But you have made 
my tusk easy when you cast such shame 
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upon Lettice Cheslett and myself. I no 
longer ask to be set free — I throw off the 
chains of my own accord, and hold myself 
justified by your own conduct. It was un- 
womanly, heartless, unfeeling on your part. 
Had you poured forth your wrath upon my 
head, it had been just, and I should have 
bowed meekly to your reproaches ; but you 
have reviled and insulted one whose youth 
and recent sorrow alone should have placed 
her above attack, let alone that the scanda- 
lous representation which reached your 
ears should have been held unworthy of 
credit in your sight. 

" Further correspondence between us is, 
of course, useless. In time I may feel this 
less, and trust, for the sake of what has 
passed between us — in memory of what we 
once were to one another — that I shall 
some day be able to say that I forgive 
you." 
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That letter had cost Reginald some trou- 
ble. Had it not been for his great wrath, 
it would have cost him still more : but he 
did flatter himself, when it was posted, that 
he had thoroughly broken with Marion. 
As I have said before, he did not quite 
know Miss Langworthy. 

Marion mused for some time over this 
epistle. " Yes," she said gently at last, " I 
shall answer it, and that, Reginald, is a thing 
Ihave no doubt you don't expect. I shall 
deny the whole of the charges against me ; 
and that, thou false love of mine, is a 
contingency which has never occurred to 
your imagination. I think, when you get 
my reply, you will feel a wee bit bewilder- 
ed. Now, the question is, how much does 
he really know, and how much is conjec- 
ture ? That girl could not have told him 
my name, because she did not know it. 
She went away, and from his letter it is 
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pretty evident that he has not yet discover- 
ed her retreat. Of course she left a written 
good-bye behind her, and it is clear in that 
she informed him of some of the wholesome 
truths I thought fit to communicate to her. 
I wish I knew how much she told him 
exactly. Still it doesn't signify a great deal. 
I can guess pretty nearly what his actual 
information amounts to, and how much of 
this " — and she tapped the letter in her lap 
— " is conjecture. The story I shall write 
him will hold good, whatever he may think 
of it, until he meets that girl again. I think 
I must write to Lightfoot, to make out 
where she has gone to. I am paying him 
pretty heavily just now for the gratification 
of avenging myself upon Grace, and her 
milk-and-water manoeuvring. He may as 
well ascertain this point also for me. That 
he and this Cheslett chit will meet again, I 
fear, is too probable ; but if I can delay it I 
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will. With all her innocence, she will 
never resist putting the clue to her where- 
abouts into his hands eventually — just the 
sort of girl to fancy herself dying, and hav- 
ing sent for him to wish her good-bye for 
ever, then recover from that moment." 

Miss Langworthy fell into the common 
mistake of all those who play with packed 
cards. Schemer herself, she never could 
believe but that those around her were 
also having resort to much under-play and 
anesse. 

Marion glances out of the window across 
the glowing parterre to where Gracie, draped 
in diaphanous robes, and looking the incar- 
nation of indolence, sits absorbed in her 
book. The fact that one of the objects of 
her spleen is apparently so little affected by 
her machinations rather stirs Miss Lang- 
worthy's bile, and confirms her intention of 
making things as unpleasant as possible to 
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the victim within her toils. Yet that she 
has cost Grace some unhappy hours she is 
well aware, and it is with no feeling of 
penitence that she recalls such circumstance 
to her memory. Marion's mind is warped 
on this point. The disappointment to her 
hopes and the shock to her vanity occa- 
sioned by Robert CoUingham's preference 
of her cousin, when she had deemed him en- 
compassed by her own charms, she could 
neither forget nor forgive. Nor would it 
have been possible to disabuse her mind of 
the idea that Grace had deliberately con- 
tested the winning of Robert Collingham's 
love with her from the sheer spirit of coque- 
try, or to amuse herself, or to test her power, 
or from caprice, or anything else you may 
choose to mention. Marion was aware that 
she herself could have derived much en- 
joyment from such exercise of her faculties, 
and was supremely incredulous of Grace's 
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victory being as unsought as unexpected.* 
She rises, and walking to the writing- 
table, takes pen and paper and proceeds to 
answer Reginald's angry epistle. That the 
soft answer turneth away wrath we have 
Scripture for believing, and of a surety 
when the wrath is poured forth on best 
Bath post, there can be little doubt of the 
difficulty an irritated mortal will have in 
establishing a quarrel with a correspondent 
determined to avoid it. But it seems to be 
a law of quarrelling on paper that both 
sides should display the most captious 
acerbity; and under these circumstances 
commend me to it for the production of a 
feud past healing, for the hatching of 
a vendetta that shall terminate only in 
the grave. The word spoken may fade 
from the memory in time, but when the 
biting sentences are placed on paper we 
can always feed the furnace of our wrath by 
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recurring to such passages. And I have 
observed that men always keeps the whole 
of an angry correspondence, and are neither 
reticent of discussing the question nor slow 
to refer to it, turning to it, one may say, 
upon very slight provocation. 

Marion's pen glides rapidly across the 
paper. Her letter costs her far less thought 
in its composition than the one which pro- 
vokes it had cost her lover. 

"Dearest Reginald," she writes, "your 
note is an enigma, which I must at all events 
trouble you further to explain. If our en- 
gagement is the mistake which you seem so 
suddenly to have discovered, you will ex- 
cuse my observing that you have till this 
given me no reason to suspect so. Neither 
by letter, nor word of mouth when we met, 
have you indicated that you were weary of 
my love, that you would fain be free from 
the tie that bound us to each other. What 
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" You say you throw off the chains and 
free yourself. You cannot. Such calumni- 
ation of the woman you have professed to 
love, such a total repudiation of every sense 
of honour and justice, loads you with fetters 
you shall bear to your dying day. I will 
not, cannot restore your troth to you, as 
things are at present. To release you now, 
would be to acknowledge the truth of your 
wild accusations, to acquiesce in the black- 
ening of my own character. Do not think 
that I wish to compel you to an unwilling 
fulfilment of our engagement, but that en- 
gagement I will have acknowledged and 
ruptured in the face of the world. It is the 
only atonement you can make me for the 
vile scandal that your hand has penned. 

"I never dreamed that I should weep 
over letter of yours. I little thought that 
my hand would ever write such lines as 
these to you. Has that woman so madden- 

voL. n. s 
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ed you, Reginald, that you can have no pity 
for her who has loved you from your youth 
up ? — who has sympathized with all your as- 
pirations, and dropped tears over your dis- 
appointments ? It would seem so. Your 
letter is not only merciless, but brutal. I 
had bowed meekly, though sorrovirfully, to 
your decision had it been otherwise convev- 
ed ; but my honour is at stake, and in defence 
of that it becomes my duty to insist that our 
engagement be publicly acknowledged, as a 
preliminary to its dissolution. Good-bye, 
Reginald. You have treated me cruelly, 
but I can forgive you. While under that 
woman's thrall you are no longer yourself. 
That you may never experience the bitter 
sorrow that wedding her will entail upon 
you, is the sincere hope of one who even yet 
cannot refrain from signing herself 

" Your own 

^^ Marion." 
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Miss Langworthy read her composition 
over with much satisfaction. 

*' I think that will do," she murmured at 
last. " It will be a lesson to him, at all 
events, that the dissolution of an engage- 
ment is not to be achieved by simply drop- 
ping a letter into the nearest pillar-box the 
minute you discover a face that proves more 
attractive than your Jiancees. What he can 
see in that chit of a child I can't imagine. A 
pretty face certainly, but she has no style, no 
manner. He will probably weary of her in 
a month. It is in strict accordance, however, 
with the foolishness of men, who are wont 
to deem a face will last a lifetime, instead 
of looking for the inore durable endowments 
of money, brains, or connection." 

Marion's composition did her infinite credit, 
from one point of view. As a specimen of 
veracity, it was perhaps rather a failure. 
But the high tone that she took with regard 
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to her assailed character, and the dexterous 
rnarmcr in which she implied that she had 
twvor visited Reginald s rooms, without ex- 
|)li(ritly denying it, was certainly artistk. 
Tho porsistent way in which she spoke of 
t ho ^irlinl) Lettice as a woman, thereby ingeni- 
oiiHly inmnuuting that it was impossible dbe 
t'DuM huvo Hcon her, or she would not have 
ht» iloMM'ihod lior, was also clever. Her inti- 
hnilitMi that their engagement must be first 
pulilu'ly acknowledged before it could be 
»ll»*i\»lvtHl, would, she knew, place Reginald 
\\\ <IM iiwkwatxl po))ition ; and her final burst 
\^\ lou\K'nu\'M she calculated would still 
l\uUhM^ cnUmrnis8 him. 

A^ n\\\^ h\^i^\^lf had expressed it, he would 
UW^ko \\^ (h\^ faot that a matrimonial engage- 
\\\\^\\{ vs^ilvl uot Ih' bn>kon through at the 
MhM\* \\^\f kA' \k jJiivt of note-paper and a 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



ON THE TRAIL. 



T N a very plainly-furnished room in Scot- 
-■- land-yard are two men, engaged in 
earnest conversation. The upholstery of 
the apartment is of what naight be denomi- 
nated the early Spartan period, and consists 
of a massive table, three or four Windsor 
chairs, a heavy office-inkstand, a blotting-pad, 
and an empty coal-scuttle. 

"It's curious," continued Mr. Bullock, 
who had evidently been expatiating at some 
length, " very curious, that this young lady 
should, whether by accident or design, have 
so completely vanished. Still I have not 
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had time to work the case out as yet. I 
bore in mind what you told me, that the 
gentleman you are acting for had lost the 
trail at Farringdon Station. But I generally, 
on these occasions, like to reckon up things 
myself, and so I took the liberty of looking 
up the cabman that drove her there. Now, 
though I got no additional clue as to what 
had become of the young lady, I picked up 
one rather singular circumstance, and that is, 
we are not the only people trying to trace 
Miss Cheslett." 

" You are not thinking of Mr. Holboume's 
own efforts in that way, are you ?'* said Col- 
lingham, who was sitting on the table. 

" No, sir, no," retorted Mr. Bullock, with 
a contemptuous smile. *' The party as made 
these inquiries was only about a couple of 
hours ahead of me in his investigations. I 
imagine that he has come to a dead stop at 
Farringdon Street, like myself. We shall pro- 
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bably meet when I pick up the trail again. 
From what the cabman said, he is evidently 
a workman. ' Blessed/ says he, ' if you ain't 
a asking me question for question just what 
the t'other chap, who was here a couple of 
hours or so ago, did. Why didn't you come 
together, and save me all this wear and tear 
of intelleck ?' ' Perhaps,' said I, ' we wanted 
to hear if you always told the same tale. 
Perhaps we wanted to present you with five 
shillings twice instead of once.' He winked 
pleasantly at this. * I tumble, governor,' he 
remarked. * I'm good to tell it, at five bob 
a sitting, from now till next Derby-day. 
You can put me through as often as you 
like, but you needn't be afeard but what I 
shall come out all right in the boxl'" 

** What the deuce did he mean by that ?" 
inquired Charlie. 

" Why, he thought we wanted his evi- 
dence in a court of law, and that we were 
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testing him severely, to make certain that he 
would not break do¥ni.*' 

" Well, what do you propose to do next?" 
inquired Collingham. 

" Why, we must have an advertisement or 
two in the papers, to give the young lady a 
chance of discovering herself, if she will, for 
one thing. And the wording of those I 
shall leave to you and Mr. Holboume. No 
necessity to mention names, you understand. 
I should like to see them before they're 
inserted. In the next place, I must have a 
regular overhaul of all the cabmen who 
work about that station. I can give a very 
much more accurate description of how the 
young lady was dressed than Mr. Holboume 
could, what her luggage was like. Sec I 
have found out all that, Und I am much 
more likely to get what I want out of 
those chaps than he was. What makes 
the difficulty about tracing her is the time 
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that has elapsed before we set about it." 
"Very good, Bullock," replied Charlie, 
as he dropped leisurely off the table. 
"There's no more to be said at present, 
ril get Holbourne to make out the sort of 
advertisement you want, and leave it here 
for you. Don't lose time about the thing, 
that's all." 

"Trust me for that, sir. As soon as I 
hit off the scent at all, I'll let you know." 
And Mr. Bullock, having politely seen Col- 
lingham to the door, wished him good day. 
As Charlie wended his way home across 
St. James's Park, the boast of Mr. Lightfoot 
suddenly occurred to him. That worthy 
upon one occasion had declared to Donald- 
son that he would always back himself 
against the London detectives in the obtain- 
ing of information upon any subject. It 
was true he had coupled it with the con- 
temptuous rider that they were not to have 
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the opportunity of muddying the stream 
before he oommenced his investigations. 
Re^nald was very much in earnest^ and 
Bullock so far had made but little progress. 
Two strings to one's bow was not bad policy. 
Would it be worth while to communicate 
with this brazened adventurer ? He didn t 
know where Mr. Lightfoot resided, it was 
true, but that gentleman he regarded as 
perfectly conversant with where he and 
Donaldson had their abode. Was he not 
the supposed epicure who had found fault 
with their chops, and traduced their sherry? 
A man of that sort always studied the ad- 
vertisements of the papers, and it would 
be easy to communicate with him through 
their columns. He would ask Reginald 
what he thought about it. 

A very weak conclusion this of Charlie's. 
As if Reginald Holboume was a sane and 
sober man to consult on this occasion — a 
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Colin who made but the one wail, " Shep- 
herds, I have lost my love ;" and who would 
have repelled with fiercest disdain the mock- 
ing rejoinder of the cynics — " rest, child of 
fortune, and be thankful that much anguish 
and heart-burning has therefore been spared 
thee." But Charlie was a sufferer from the 
same complaint, and had all that fellow- 
feeling which makes us wondrous kind. 
Reginald would naturally urge the em- 
ployment of half London in the discovery 
of Lettice's whereabouts, and was scarce 
likely not to be an advocate for the reten- 
tion of Mr. Lightfoot's services. 

Charlie had not been at home long before 
Miss Meggott announced Mr. Holboume, in 
that airy manner that constituted her princi- 
pal characteristic. 

" You will do him good, sir," she said^ — 
"he wants a little rousing. His work in 
the Misanthrope is sadly wanting in pepper 
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since Mr. Donaldson left. There was a time 
when I had great hopes he might be prose- 
cuted for libel, but he's grown tame, dread- 
fully tame — chickens is nothing to it.** 

" Polly, my dear, since that elderly party 
persuaded you there was no such thing 
now-a-days as * a heart for falsehood framed,' 
you've grown sadly satirical. That hoary 
trifler with a maiden's affections, who simu- 
lated convulsions of the lungs when he 
should have proffered his hand, has much to 
answer for." 

" You have never had proof that he was 
an impostor, after all," retorted Miss Meg- 
gott, sharply. She was a little sore on this 
subject. 

" Proof!" said Charlie, with intense so- 
lemnity. '* Has he not vanished into thin 
air ? Poor blighted flower, that should have 
knelt at the altar with him, hast thou " 

But here Miss Meggott, with some 
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smothered allusion to "blighted grand- 
mothers," slammed the door and disap- 
peared. 

" Well, Reginald," continued CharUe, " I 
thought you would drop in this evening, 
although you cannot expect that I have any 
intelligence for you as yet. I saw Bullock 
this afternoon, but, of course, he's carried the 
case no further yet than Farringdon Street ; 
but I've no doubt he will have news for you 
in a few days." 

" No," returned the latter, wearily, as he 
dropped his head upon his hands ; " I hard- 
ly expected you would have anything to tell 
me, though I haVe to tell you. I fulfilled 
my promise, and wrote to break decidedly 
with Marion. It is not quite so easy as I 
thought it." 

Charlie said nothing. It had been his 
opinion from the first that Miss Langworthy 
would prove cunning of fence, and a lady 
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little likely to submit to being thrown over 
passively. It would have puzzled him, per- 
haps, to give reason why, but he most 
assuredly reckoned Marion a clever and un- 
scrupulous woman. 

" She denies that visit to my rooms, in 
totOy^ said Reginald, after a pause. 

** Good heavens ! you don't mean to say 
you were rash enough to accuse her of that, 
with no positive proof to go on?" cried 
Charlie, aghast. 

" Yes, I did, and told her pretty strongly 
what I thought of her treatment of Lettice, 
to boot," returned his companion, doggedly. 

" My dear fellow, a woman who acted in 
that way would be just as certain to deny 
it as that we are sitting here. It was fool- 
ish of you, Reginald — excuse my saying so 
— to allude to the circumstance." 

*' I thought otherwise, and so do still. I 
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had it all out at once, and told her I was 
going to marry Lettice, besides." 

"You're grit, and no mistake!" replied 
Charlie, with some admiration — " but what's 
the gist of her letter ?" 

" Oh, she insists on a public declaration 
of our engagement, previous to breaking it 
off — of course, that's only to make things as 
unpleasant as possible for me. I don't mind 
that, if she had only kept to that style of 
argument I shouldn't care ; but she winds up 
with a pathetic appeal, which is awkward. 
You see, Charlie, I know I'm not behaving 
well to her, whatever she may have done. 
Of course, Lettice had no business ever to 
have been anything to me, and then what I 
deem Marion's great wrong-doing could not 
have taken place." 

" You'll be good enough to recollect that 
I pointed out to you, when you first con- 
sulted me about the complication, that you 
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were bound to behave badly to one or the 
other, and that it was for you to elect 
which." 

Charlie spoke with a tinge of bitterness, 
for his sympathies were with Lettice, and he 
did not like the signs of what seemed to 
him a re-action in Marion's favour. 

" I know all that," replied the other, 
quietly. " I have no intention of departing 
from the decision that I then came to. But 
it makes matters harder for me to put 
straight, all the same." 

'' She showed little mercy to her rival," 
retorted Charlie, sharply ; " which may, in 
some sort, excuse your conduct." 

" And yet you said just now I was a fool 
to have pleaded that in extenuation. I 
thought it, in some measure, justified the 
badness of my case." 

" Ah, well !" exclaimed Charlie, " you 
must struggle through this the best way 
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you can. I decline to advise you further." 

" I don't much think you could. It'a 
one of those difficulties that a man has to 
fight his way out of single-handed. I 
thought that first letter an awkward one to 
write, but it strikes me this next is still 
more unpleasant." 

" Stop !" cried Charlie—" I have a bit of 
advice for you. If this next letter fails to 
terminate things between you and Miss 
Langworthy, then tell your sister the whole 
story, and see what she says about it." 

" What good would that do ?" said Regi- 
nald, with an inquisitive stare at his coun- 
sellor. 

" How can I tell ? Try it, and see- what 
comes of it ? It can't do any harm, at all 
events." 

Reginald gazed keenly at his companion 
for a few seconds, and then said slowly, 

VOL. n. T 
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" You think highly of Gracie — are you in 
love with her ?" 

CoUingham's temples flushed for a mo* 
ment, and then, in steady, resolute tones, 
he replied — 

*'Yes, and she has promised to marry 
me. Won't you welcome me as a brother- 
in-law ?" 

" That I will, with all my heart !" returned 
Holbourne, as he clasped the other s hand 
warmly. " What a beetle I have been ! 
Of course, that's why you dragged me down 
to that Aldringham ball ?" 

" Yes. It was worth all the journey, as 
far as I was concerned." 

"What an everlasting humbug you are, 
Charlie ! I thought all the time you meant 
attempting reconciliation with your father." 

'' Not very successful about that, was I ?" 
cried Charlie. "That will come, though. 
It's Grace's mission to mend that quarrel. 
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though I have never told her so, and you 
must say nothing about it as yet." 

" I am mute as a dormouse in Winter- 
time; and now Tm off to indite that dreaded 
letter. It's all very well, Charlie, but when 
a girl you can't help feeling that you are 
behaving badly to falls back upon the by- 
gone days " 

" You had better become ice and granite," 
interrupted Collingham, hastily, " if you 
ever mean to break the engagement off." 

" Yes — I suppose you are right," said the 
other, as he sought his hat. 

'' Oh ! by the way, Reginald, there's one 
thing I wanted to ask you. A brace of 
setters cover more ground than one, and 
though Bullock is doing his best to discover 
Miss Cheslett, there's another fellow I 
know, who is not in the force, but who, I 
fancy, is clever at commissions of this kind. 
Should you like him employed also ?" 

T 2 
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"Look here, Charlie," replied Holbourne, 
" ni spend every guinea I have — every 
shilling I can raise — to discover Lettice. I 
take it, the more lavish I am of money, the 
sooner I am likely to hear of her. You 
understand this work better than I do, but 
you can scarce befriend me worse, remem- 
ber, than grudging expense now." 

"Good!" replied CoUingham, sententi- 
ously. " I think, then, I shall set a second 
sleuth-hound to work." 

" Thanks ; and now, good night." 

" He is very much in earnest this time," 
mused Charlie, as he listened to his visitor's 
departing footsteps. " He is wonderfully 
changed from the listless, vacillating, uncer- 
tain fellow that he was a few months back. 
This new love of his seems to have made a 
man of him. I thought Miss Langworthy 
was of a kind that scarce bear the snapping 
of their chains so lightly. That woman will 
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cost Reginald trouble yet. Before this new- 
born energy was fused into hira he could no 
more have cast off her shackles than flown. 
There is a great opportunity for hira, on that 
very account. She will not comprehend the 
change in his character — will be too confident 
of the old sway that she exercised over hira 
so long — will rely too much upon the weak- 
ness of his nature. Yes, he has a great pull 
over her there. It's like playing at karte 
with your king masked, and as we all know 
there is one stage in the game when that is 
likely to tell. Reginald is exactly in that 
position justnowas regards Miss Langworthy. 
May it stand him in good stead !" 

The graziers of Romney Marsh would tell 
you that, in estimating the percentage of 
loss upon their flocks, they always allow 
so much for the "jump shorts." Their pas- 
tures are divided, not by fences, but by ditches, 
broad, deep, and steep in the bank. Among 
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the sheep that they turn out to feed upon 
the fat meadow land, there is always a small 
proportion of adventurous " muttons," who, 
instead of pursuing their proper vocation of 
sleeping, grazing, and growing fat, persist in 
desiring change and novelty. It is obvious 
that to obtain this they must jump these ugly 
ditches, and a good many perish annually 
from an ambition that unfortunately has any- 
thing but o'erleapt itself. Such are deno- 
minated ''jump shorts." 

In the great human flock you constantly 
encounter some of these "jump shorts." 
They only perish socially, it is true, but 
what lots of men one could place one's finger 
upon, of whom great things were predicted, 
but who somehow never quite cleared medi- 
ocrity's ditch. They failed, and you said, 
" Oh! wait yet another time." But that other 
time came, and again they appeared with a 
blare of trumpets, and flopped plump into 
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the middle of mediocrity's muddy waters. 
Now Reginald Holbourne was just one of 
these men. At college all his contemporaries 
had argued that he would distinguish himself 
both in learning and athletics ; but he took 
a very moderate degree, and never attained 
a place in the University eleven. He certainly 
for one season pulled in his college eight, and 
showed such good form that a great rowing 
career was predicted for him ; but next sea- 
son saw him drafted. He was too indolent 
to persevere with that, as with other things. 
He would take anything up hotly for a per- 
iod, and develop great promise therein, be it 
classics or cricket, rowing or history ; but he 
had no perseverance, and had so far been a 
decided "jump short!" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



SCANDAL RUNS HIGH. 



QJ C AND AL is a plant that thrives in most 
^ places. It grows and flourishes amid 
the busy hum of cities ; it does very fairiy in 
distant colonies ; will crop up and obtain 
reasonable size in an Australian out-station ; 
but to develop it in its most luxuriant form 
no soil can compare with that of a country 
town. There it runs riot, spreading with 
the rapidity of a pumpkin-vine, fastening 
its tendrils round young and old. If you 
doubt the truth of ray assertion, remain 
passive in your scepticism, but I recommend 
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you not to attempt proving my theory a 
fallacy. In a provincial town observance of 
your neighbours' affairs is the salt of exist- 
ence. Life's river flows slowly through 
those unpeopled streets; society is rather 
put to it for matter of conversation. There 
is much piquancy given to the talk that is 
spiced by the relation of some fellow-citi- 
zen's shortcomings, and when you can trans- 
form shortcomings into wrong-doings, dis- 
course concerning them is flavoured with 
much pungency. Mrs. Smythson Smith, un- 
able to settle her account with the milliner, 
is a source of much gratification and inno- 
cent enjoyment ; but Mrs, Smythson Smith 
suspected of illicit flirtation is a topic that 
sets the town agog. 

Aldringham has been much exercised in 
this way of late. Thanks to the delicate 
hands that manipulate the greedy ear of 
that town, there are very few crimes notir 
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that it is not prepared to hold Charlie Col- 
lingham guilty of. " They say," and " Vm 
told," preface various stories that are whis- 
pered to his disadvantage, albeit who says 
or who it is that tells is a point the avid re- 
cipients of such hinte and historiettes never 
trouble themselves to inquire. He has mar- 
ried such woman as no man should give his 
name to ; he has committed bigamy ; he is 
about to commit it ; his wife has separated 
from him in consequence of his ill-treatment ; 
he has forged his father's name — in short, 
scandal ran breast-high against Charlie Col- 
lingham at Aldringham at present. Evi- 
dence that libellous little town never stopped 
to inquire for ; " they say " and " I'm told " 
quite sufficed it to build its malevolent ideas 
of Charlie's wrong-doings upon. 

The victim of all these rumours lived his 
steady London life in blissful ignorance of 
what wild work they were making with his 
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name in his own country. But Grace's ears 
were stung sharply at times. She bore 
these stories bravely and in silence ; further, 
she abstained from mentioning them in her 
letters to him. 

"What matter," she said to herself, 
" what these scandal-mongers say for a little 
while longer ? A few months and Charlie 
shall claim me, and scatter such infamous 
fables to the winds. I can wait and trust. 
It is hard to have to listen to such vile 
falsehoods, but it would only harass him to 
tell him of them." 

She was a proud girl, Grace. Oiice or 
twice the foul libels on her lover had 
wounded her past endurance, and she had 
flamed forth in his defence ; but the curious 
eyes and incredulous ears which had greeted 
her taking up the cudgels in his behalf had 
warned her against further complication of 
her troubles. 
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It was well she so speedily took the hint, 
for Aldringham was quite prepared to give 
credence to a report that she also had fallen 
a victim to Charlie CoUingham's manifold 
wickednesses — that he had wooed, won her 
affections, and then left her to weep over 
such rash parting with her heart. But 
Grace, fortunately, was advised in time, and 
dropped the open championship of her 
lover. 

Current as all these stories are in Aldring- 
ham, yet no word of them ever reaches Sir 
John's ear. Few people have the hardi- 
hood to speak to the Baronet of his youngest 
son. He has so publicly renounced him, so 
ostentatiously proclaimed the severance of 
all tie between them, so studiously avoided 
the slightest reference to him since their 
quarrel, that it is scarce likely to be a topic 
that any one of his friends would like to 
touch upon — more especially with such un- 
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palatable tidings as it would be their lot to 
convey to him at present. Mr. Holboume, 
it is true, has once or twice thought it might 
be as well that he should let Sir John know 
of the rumours rife in Aldringham about 
Charlie ; but somehow his heart failed him 
when it came to the point, and he shrank 
from risking a probable rebuff from the stern 
old Baronet. 

Miss Langworthy pursues the even tenor 
of her way calmly and relentlessly. She is 
still bent on avenging herself upon Grace, 
her uncle, and Reginald. But Marion 
is troubled at times with sore misgivings. 
Her scheming is becoming more complicated 
than she considers judicious; and then again, 
beyond gratifying her malice, what is to 
come of it all ? She reflects a good deal 
upon this, and at times half regrets that she 
has so thrown away her time and money — 
for Mr. Lightfoot has of late become more 
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pressmg in his applications. It is true she 
may succeed in severing Reginald from Let- 
tice — in breaking off Grace s suspected en- 
gagement with Charlie CoUingham. There 
will be some private satisfaction to be de- 
rived from the attainment of these objects ; 
but beyond that there will accrue small 
benefit to Marion Langworthy. She hardly 
desires to wed Reginald now, even if such 
marriage was at her option. What is it that 
she wants ? Marion knows what it is that 
she desires well enough — wealth and posi- 
tion I But this gratification of the malice 
provoked by her wounded vanity will con- 
tribute not a whit to the main object of her 
life. Then Miss Langworthy's thoughts re- 
vert to Robert CoUingham, and she medi- 
tates whether it is not possible to solace him 
for Grace's refusal. She so seldom sees him 
now, or else Marion thinks that his subjec- 
tion is still not beyond her capability. 
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Mr. Holbourne's temper, meanwhile, which 
is by nature of the easiest, has become some- 
what touchy under his niece's manipulation. 
The trip to London had to a great extent 
put a stop to the want of harmony so mani- 
fest of late amid his Lares and Penates. But 
now they are once more settled at Aldring- 
ham, discord is again rife within his home. 
The banker frets and fumes over the petty 
desagrements which mark his daily life. The 
more so that, as far as he can understand 
the cause of these little vexations, they are 
entirely attributable to the whims and 
caprices of his own daughter. Mr. Hol- 
bourne is very fond of Grace in his way, but 
has arrived at a time of life when man bears 
interference with his habits and customs with 
scant toleration. Moreover, his vanity has 
received two or three slight blows of late, 
and to a man of the banker's character 
that is a source of much irritation. If there 
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was one thing Mr. Holboume piqued himself 
upon next to his oratory, it was his dinners. 
The last two or three had turned out signal 
failures. He was not at all aware how much 

ft 

these entertainments had owed their success 
to his niece. But so it was. Marion was as 
clever at mixing the social element within 
her reach as she was in devising a rtienu. 
She knew exactly what people would blend 
pleasantly together, and possessed the rare 
art of mingling them with as much dexterity 
and nicety as is displayed by the artistic salad- 
maker. It may easily be imagined that now 
Miss Langworthy had assumed the rtle of a 
domestic Nemesis, there was small difficulty 
to a lady of her talents in mixing discordant 
ingredients in these dinners. 

She would ask Grace, in the most careless 
way, if she did not think that the Traceys 
ought to be bidden to the feast. Miss Hol- 
bourne would probably reply : '* Yes, any- 
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one you choose." When it was palpable 
that the Traceys, or whoever it might be, 
failed utterly to amalgamate with the re- 
mainder of the guests, and threw an unmis- 
takeable wet blanket over the whole enter- 
tainment (and trust Marion to make that ap- 
pear clear and visible to the observant eye), 
then Miss Langworthy, talking over it after- 
wards, would say deprecatingly, 

" It was those dreadful Traceys, uncle — 
they would kill any party. I can't think what 
Grace wanted them asked for/' 

Grace was quite conscious of her cousin's 
malevolent influence over her home, but she 
felt herself powerless to counteract Marion's 
machinations. Although aware of them in 
the abstract, she failed to penetrate the 
crafty details which involved such sore dis- 
comfort to her father and herself A spedes 
of armed truce subsisted at this time between 
her and Marion, in which Miss Holbourne 
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felt she was being gradually worsted, and 
that open war between them would be in- 
finitely more to her advantage; but Miss 
Langworthy took care to give no pretext for 
a quarrel. Grace's only pleasant days at 
those times were those she passed with Sylla 
at Churton. 

It is a glorious August afternoon. The 
com, though for the most part cut, is as yet 
far from gathered. The stooks of golden 
grain stand piled about the fields. The 
creaking of the carts and waggons, and the 
shrill whirr of the reaping machine, break 
the solemn stillness that so often inaugurates 
the birth of the Autumn. Faint sounds of 
laughter are now and again wafted from the 
distant fields, but the toil is too earnest to 
leave room for much of that. When the eye 
of the farmer is continually bent on the 
barometer, his men are called upon for ex- 
ertions that leave but short time for laughter. 
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Harvest, in these days of high farming, means 
the highest possible strain put upon every 
man, woman, child, and horse connected with 
the holding. Extra wages, extra food, extra 
beer, but the minimum of rest that nature 
will be contented with, till the corn is all 
housed. I do not mean that the labour is 
not given with a will, but that the tension is 
too severe to leave much time or inclination 
for laughter. I fancy there is little mirth in 
a university eight during that dour struggle 
from Putney to Mortlake. If those rollick- 
ing boisterous harvests that we read of ever 
did exist except upon paper, then I can only 
say that, like the stage-coaches, they have 
vanished. Farming in these days is a busi- 
ness. Men are not satisfied with obtaining 
a living by it, they look to making a fortune, 
and a good many of them succeed in doing 
so. 

There is a story told of a youthful 

u2 
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barrister who was so completely carried 
away by his own eloquence that he became 
quite oblivious of all details of his brie^ and, 
after a supreme burst of most impassioned 
language, stopped, and whispered to the 
attorney, " What the devil is it the fellow is 
being tried for ? I have dean forgot !" I 
must plead guilty to a somewhat similar loss 
of the thread of my argument upon this 
occasion ; but it is difficult not to be discur- 
sive when speaking of a real Autumn day. 

On the top of the before-mentioned 
hazel-crowned knoll, that constituted one of 
the chief ornaments of Churton Park, are 
Miss CoUingham and Grace. They recline 
on the grass close to the edge of the copse, 
in order to enjoy the grateful shade of the 
tall bushes. Dandy is curled up at Sylla's 
feet, his black nozzle resting between his 
bright tan paws — an occasional twitch of his 
ears at the pertinacity of the flies the sole 
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Sign that he is not wrapped in the soundest 
of slumbers. Gracie has been reading aloud 
to her friend, but the book, at the present 
moment, has dropped negligently on her 
lap, and the girl's dreamy eyes are striving 
vainly to pierce the vista of the future. She 
muses over this secret of her lover's more 
than is good for her. She is very loyal and 
trusting to Charlie, but it must be borne in 
mind that she lives amongst people who are 
willing to credit anything to his disadvan- 
tage — amidst rumours to his detriment not 
pleasant for his betrothed to listen to. 
Sylla's hand steals quietly into hers, and 
Miss CoUingham inquires gently — 

" Dreaming, Gracie 1 — what about ? What 
makes you so still ?" 

" Foolish thoughts,'' replied Miss Hol- 
boume. " I was thinking of all these 
absurd Aldringham stories about Charlie, for 
one thing." 
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"You did right to say foolish thoughts!" 
cried Sylla, hotly. "You should despise 
such calumny, and banish it from your 
mind." 

" I do despise it — I do look upon it all as 
false, malicious libel; but," said Grace, 
sadly, " I cannot but muse over it, try what 
I will. Sylla, it is harder than you deem to 
have to sit silent and passive, while your 
lover's character is torn slowly to shreds 
before you — when your teeth grate, and 
the blood surges madly through your veins, 
to feel it incumbent to preserve a nonchalant 
demeanour. I tore a pocket-handkerchief 
literally to pieces in stifling my wrath the 
other night, and was utterly unconscious of 
what wild work my fingers had made, till I 
got home." 

"Yes, I can fancy it hard upon you ; but 
remember it won't be for long. You must 
be patient, for Charlie's sake." 



k 
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The remark jarred upon Grade's ears 
slightly. Sylla was too apt to think that 
self-sacrifice for her brother was a privilege 
that any girl might glory in. 

" I am bearing a good deal for Charlie's 
sake just now, did he but know it," she re- 
torted, petulantly. 

"True," replied Miss CoUingham, with 
some slight anxiety manifest in her voice ; 
" but, Gracie dear, surely where one loves 
that very love carries power of endurance 
with it, and he only asks you to trust him a 
little while still." 

As his mistress spoke. Dandy raised his 
head sharply, and with pricked ears snuffed 
the air. Grace did not notice him, but the 
dog's eyes were turned towards the copse, 
and his nostrils quivered slightly, though he 
made no further movement. 

" If our engagement was biit acknowledg- 
ed," replied Miss Holbourne, after a pausiB 
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of some duration — "if I was but known 
to be Charlie's affianced bride — then half 

my troubles — " 

% 

" Who talks of being Charles Colling- 
ham's affianced bride?" interrupted a low 
stern voice behind her, as Sir John issued 
from the bushes. " My hearing must have 
played me false, Gracie; I cannot have 
caught your last words right." 

A slight cry broke from Sylla's lips, and 
she buried her face in her hands as her 
father's speech smote upon her ears. For a 
few seconds Miss Holboume also was cover- 
ed with confusion, but quickly recovering 
herself, she sprang to her feet, and, with 
flushed face, confronted the Baronet. 

" What nonsense is this you two are talk- 
ing?" continued Sir John, with lowering 
brow. "What do you mean, Gracie, by 
speaking of being engaged to Charles Col- 
Ungham ?" 
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*' You have surprised our secret," returned 
the girl in firm, defiant tones. " I am not 
sure but that I am well pleased that you 
have. The concealment has ever been hateful 
to me. Sir John," she said, and here her 
voice dropped, " I have promised to marry 
Charlie, and, come weal come woe, I'll keep 
my word I" 

The Baronet's face was troubled, and for 
some seconds he made no reply. At last he 
said gravely, "Charles CoUingham is no- 
thing to me now, and I have no right to in- 
terfere with him in any way ; but I have a 
right to protect my god-daughter. It is 
no pleasant thing to be called upon to pro- 
claim one's son a scoundrel, but if he has 
sought your hand, Grace, he is nothing else. 
He is already married I" 

■ 

Again a cry broke from Sylla's lips, and 
the blind girl cowered to the earth in her 
dismay ; but Grace raised her head proudly, 
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and her dark eyes flashed as she replied, 
^^I have been called upon to face that 
calumny these months past, and my heart 
has not failed me. You, Sir John, at least 
might have spared me such vulgar taunt! 
Pitiless I saw jojbl to Charlie with my own 
eyes in the Aldringham ball-room. It's little 
likely that you will judge him fairly. I 
believe and trust him thoroughly, else had 
I never given him my promise. That pro- 
mise I intend to abide by." 

" How can you, child ?" replied the Bar- 
onet harshly. "You don't intend to abet 
him in bigamy, I presume ? You talk like 
a romantic love-sick girl — as indeed I sup- 
pose you are. The sooner you come to 
your senses and break off all connection 
with him, the better. He has evidently 
deceived you in a way that even I did not 
deem him capable of." 

Gracie was staggered. Boundless as her 
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faith in Charlie was, yet it was trying to 
have this scandal concerning him, to which 
she had so resolutely shut her ears, deliber- 
ately confirmed by his own father. She 
knew Sir John well. Relentless and hard 
man though he was, she knew that he would 
not soil his lips with an untruth ; what he 
now stated he doubtlew believed himself. 
What was she to do? What was she to 
think ? Still, if her own tones were lower, 
th^ were none the less firm as she replied, 

" I will hold to my promise till what you 
allege against him is proved." 

"There is but slight difficulty in doing 
that," returned the Baronet, " asl will show 
you in a few days' time. But it is getting 
time to go in. Let us forget this unpleasant 
conversation for the present." 

"As if that were possible," murmured 
Grace, as she drew Sylla's arm within her 
own and the three walked somewhat 
moodily back to the house- 
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A sad drive home was Miss Holboume's 
that evening. Little recked she of the 
glorioos harvest moon and the flower- 
soented air, of the delicious calm and still- 
ness, broken only by the creaking of the 
carts as they rolled from field to homestead, 
laden with golden grain. She had borne 
herself bravely thus far, but Sir John's tes- 
timony against his son bowed the proud head, 
and, though she had suffered no sign of 
weakness or unbelief to escape her at Chur- 
ton, yet the tears trickled fast from Gracie's 
eyes as the carriage swept back to Aldring- 
ham. She knew that she had staked her 
all. Could it be that the master of her 
heart was what his father even helS him ? 
She had believed and clung to her belief in 
him, despite all these rumours. But now, 
alas! that belief was shaken. Sir John 
might be stern, unforgiving, but he would 
scorn to say the thing that was not. Had 
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she thrown all the richness of her virgin 
love away upon a traitor — untrue to his 
wife, untrue to her ? Was she but the 
sport of a confirmed roue's idle whim ? 

Grace closed her eyes and shivered. No, 
she must trust on still ; and should such 
trust turn out at last misplaced — ah ! then 
she would be indeed bankrupt ! And once 
more the girl shuddered at the thought of 
such an awaking from her love-dream. 
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